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FULPILLING: A PLEDte 


N the April issue of this publication the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs, through its president Merrill C. Merritts, promised the farmers throughout 
the State that they would lend a hand during harvest time. That promise in 
the form of a resolution became a pledge from each individual member of the clubs 
affiliated with the Federation to the food growers of the State. 


The time has now come to fulfill the pledge. Haymaking time is here, and soon 
other crops will be ready to harvest. If you meant it, now is the time to contact 
those farmer friends who share their land with you during the hunting season. Find 
out when crops will be ready and plan to spend as much time as you can spare 
helping him. A few hours will help and a few hours may be enough, especially if 
you are not familiar with the working end of a pitch fork. The main thing is do 
what you can. The farmers need help and Uncle Sam needs all the grain he can 
get this year. 


All the advantage is not with the farmer. You yourself will benefit by fulfilling 
your promise. You will have an opportunity to show that you are not a selfish in- 
dividual bent only on bagging as much game as you can, in the shortest time pos- 
sible every year, but that you have an interest not only in the game but the farmer 
and his problems as well. You will never get a better opportunity to help your coun- 
y, discuss farm and game problems, and make a friend of the man who can do 
most for you and your sport. If you don’t take advantage of it you are making a sad 
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mistake. Remember too, empty promises will not put food on the table in the days to 
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1at since its establishment 46 years ago 45 Commissioners have served or are now 
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serving, and the outstanding example which lends itself to the spirit of this presen- 
tation isethe fact that those living who are not now serving, by their continued interest, 
advice and enthusiasm, are nonetheless still helping to steer the ship of which they 


were once a part. 

That spirit has continued throughout the years. It has been largely responsible 
for the great strides which have been made along conservation lines in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it is up to all of us who are now serving to keep that spirit and tradition 
alive. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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THE ORGANIZED SPORTSMEN’S PART IN 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


N 1890 organized sportsmen (Pennsylvania 

State Sportsmen’s Association) sounded 
the alarm in reference to the fast-disappear- 
ing outdoor resources of Pennsylvania name- 
ly: Forests, Pure Streams, Fish and Game. 
This was due to the march of the saw mill, in- 
dustrial activities, forest fires, the market 
hunter, and the lack of proper legislation. 


In 1896, due to the influence of this group, 
Governor Hastings appointed the first Game 
Commission. At a later date, by act of Legis- 
lature the Fish Commission was appointed. 


This was the beginning of the organized 
sportsmen’s fight for the conservation of out- 
door resources in Pennsylvania. What has 
been accomplished is a matter of record. 
These pioneers in wildlife conservation were 
highly devoted to their cause. They set a 
high standard of sportsmanship to be fol- 
lowed by conservationists who now must 
carry on their work in the interest of future 
generations. 

After the Commission was appointed, peo- 
ple thus became more enthusiastic in regard 
to the future of wildlife. Sportsmen’s groups 
were organized throughout the State, often 
working at cross purposes. 

Prior to 1915, the Wildlife League of Penn- 
sylvania was organized with the thought in 
mind that all local clubs throughout the State 
would be incorporated with the League. Thus, 
organized sportsmen would speak one lan- 
guage in regard to legislative matters. Later, 
however, the Wildlife League, for some rea- 
son, lost interest and the membership drop- 
ped off. This sounded the death knell of a 
une organization. 

In 1923, independent county organizations 
became more popular throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. Thus over 1000 local organizations 
were affiliated in county groups. Frequently 
disagreements existed on state legislative 
matters between county organizations. Vari- 
ous groups took issue with both the Game 
and Fish Commissions in regard to manage- 
ment, etc. This meant that a coordinated 
pian of action was imperative. 

Division, Pennsylvania Fed 


*Chairman, Southwest 


Sportsmen's Clubs 





Flag raising ceremony of the Horton Township (Elk County) Sportsmen’s Club on April 5. 


By R. S. Cooper™ 
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In 1931 the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs was organized on a broad 
plan that was acceptable to the county organ- 
izations throughout the Commonwealth. The 
Federation guarantees an equal representa- 
tion for all county units regardless of mem- 
bership. The county organization, by this 
system, is now divided into eight divisions 
throughout the Commonwealth which com- 
poses Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. Each county is entitled to one dele- 
gate representing them at the division meet- 
ings and state conventions. Also the county 
delegates form the sovereign body of the 
convention held in Harrisburg each year. 
The annual membership of the Federation 
exceeds 80.000. Each member is assessed a 
per capita tax of five cents. 


Due to the recognition of merit extended 
to the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, with whom we are affiliated, our 
influence in the conservation of natural re- 
sources has thus extended beyond county and 
state lines, despite the fact that some speak- 
ers representing other organizations seem to 
derive great satisfaction in discrediting the 
officers and members of local clubs with the 
public statement: “Local organizations do a 
good work but they don’t go far enough.” If 
the leaders of any other group have the pres- 
tige and ability to organize the hunters and 
fishermen in other states comparable to the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, they will have solved the problems 
in so far as stream pollution and wildlife con- 
servation are concerned. 

The officers and members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation have supported all practical 
legislation regardless of who proposed it, 
state or national, designed to purify our 
streams or improve the environment of wild- 
life. We understand something about sound 


ing. See write-up on page 24. 


land management. We know something about 
strip farming, the effect of land erosion, also 
the resultant effect due to the exploitation 
of our great forests, a component part of 
that great natural filter system that means 
so much to the well-being of our people. 


The officers and members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs have 
won the confidence of both the Game and 
Fish Commissions to the extent that our rep- 
resentatives are invited to sit in on important 
meetings of each group when considering 
policies in regard to legislation of game and 
fish laws, open season, bag and creel limits, 
ete. 

We are the stockholders, and we are thus 
recognized as such. The members of both 
the Game and Fish Commissions are doing 
everything possible to cultivate the good will 
and understanding of the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania. Any fair-minded person who will 
study the reports or minutes covering the 
annual state conventions of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs held at the 
State Capitol at Harrisburg will be favorably 
impressed with the objectives of the organi- 
zation and also the constructive plans adopt- 
ed for the current year. In each case when 
the game and fish code is revised, the hand 
of organized sportsmen is predominant. 

The thing that makes this all possible is 
the support and cooperation received by the 
individuals which form the various county 
organizations. Don’t be misled by the state- 
ment that massed membership is not essen- 
tial to success in wildlife management or 
conservation activities. We solicit the mem- 
bership of every law abiding hunter and 
fisherman in Pennsylvania. We need your 
influence and advice in which case victory 
will be assured. 

Sometimes the statement is made, “Keep 
your organization free from political influ- 
ence, it will ruin any sportsmen’s organiza- 
tion, etc.” I cannot support any such theory. 
Every constructive law or act of legislature 
that we have ever passed to conserve natural 
resources has been attained through political 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Every year more and more clubs are being formed and older ones expand- 
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MAN THE BORROWER 


HE tireless dragonflies were shuttling be- 

fore me, their flat, airplane-like wings 
gleaming; some whirligig beetles skated the 
water at my feet; out where my bobber 
danced in the ripple a snapping turtle thrust 
his triangular periscope through a film of 
uck weeds and looked shoreward. Into my 
Jazy brain came a vagrant bit from Kipling: 


“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
'E’d ’eard men sing by land and sea; 
And what ’e thought ’e might require, 
‘E went and took, the same as me.” 


Well, Homer may have started this taking 
game in the writing world, but long before 
he wrote, his and mine were ap- 
propriating the mechanical ideas and devices 


ancestors 


they saw around them in nature. And man 
does the same today. Copy nature? Not 
always consciously perhaps, but using an 


idea from nature and then claiming that it 
was humanly conceived. 

Aside from the wheel and axle, which have 
no counterpart in nature, hardly a weapon 
that man has devised does not have its model 
in the natural world. His airplanes, balloons, 
parachutes, submarines, periscopes, poison 
gas, tanks, smoke-screens, bullets, armor, 
swords and spears have been commonplaces 
among the animals for millions of years. 

Although my earliest ancestors probably 
used a thorn for a fish-hook, the fishing 
process is nothing but a human version of 
what the great anglerfish has been doing with 
his fleshy line and colored lure for untold 
millions of years. He coaxes his victims 
within range of his jaws; man has improved 
upon his method by placing a hook in the 
lure. 

Those whirligig beetles also illustrate my 
point. They are surface skaters, but every 
now and then vary their sport by catching 
a bubble of air beneath their wing-covers 
and going diving until the air is used up. 
Aristotle tells us that human diving by arti- 
ficial aids was being done in his time, 2,000 
years ago. But that is only yesterday in the 
history of the whirligigs. 

These insects cannot stay under water long, 
in comparison with a human diver with his 
stream of fresh air supplied from above. But 
our ingenuity, even in this, has been equalled 
or bettered by another insect. For in any 
pool of foul water, one is likely to find a 
larval fly, the rat-tailed maggot, which doesn’t 
need to have fresh air pumped down to him 
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Adult Ant-lion 


as he forages in the mud at the bottom. He 
gets his air from above by sucking it through 
a long tube which reaches from his body to 
the surface of the water! 

Then, consider the water spider. What 
fisherman in seining minnows hasn't brought 
up with the debris one of these gray, eight- 
legged creatures looking as sleek and dry as 
if water had never touched it? That is the 
water spider. It can remain submerged for 
hours or even days. It can sleep and raise 
its young down under by a method almost 
too novel to be believed. 

First it spins a broad, air-proof web deep 
under water, fastening it between the stems 
of water plants. It must work in short shifts 
on this part of the job, for then it is depend- 
ing for air upon what it can carry down on 
each trip. The web it built is to be its living 
quarters, so it must next be filled with fresh 
air 


With web anchored, the spider bobs up to 


the surface,:thrusts its abdomen and back 
legs into the air with a kind of grabbing 


action, then drags them quickly under again. 
By this means it catches bubbles of air in 
the hairs of its legs and body. Next, it dives 
and, beneath its web, releases the bubbles 
of air which, remaining under the web, bal- 
loon it slightly. The spider keeps this process 
up until the buoyancy of the enclosed air is 
sufficient to lift the elastic and loosely 
stretched web into a sort of sac open at the 
bottom and closed at the top. 

The spider then crawls into its chamber 
and remains there as long as the air supply 
lasts, even suspending eggs from the ceiling. 
When the air is vitiated the spider cuts a 
hole in the top of the chamber, lets the air 


escape, then repairs and again fills the cham. 
ber. Has this creature left anything to man 
by way of originality in going under water? 
Today, on hundreds of ships, anxious eyes 
are searching the seas for the periscope, that 
dread of the submarine. Yet even in 
this device, so important both in marine and 
land warfare, man was anticipated by the 
stalked eyes of certain deep-sea fishes and 
those of the familiar snails, crabs and lobsters, 
For these curious eyes, mounted on movable 
pegs, are certainly periscopic in function. 
When modern man made his marvelous 
descent of thousands of feet into the ocean, 
he discovered that the fishes already held 
priority over man in aquatic feats. The ad- 
venturers found fish were carrying their own 
self-manufactured lights. 


eye 


The Challenger expedition, sent out by the 
British Government some years ago to survey 
the sea bottoms, reported that new manila 
ropes two inches in diameter used for dredg- 
ing were compressed to a diameter of one 
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inch at depths of two miles. How then can 
fishes stand the pressure at half a mile down? 

It is reported by whalers that a harpooned 
whale may dive vertically for half a mile or 
more and return to the surface without in- 
jury. The pressure on the whale at that depth 
is incredible. Which is but another way of 





saying that man has yet much to learn from | 


the animals about deep-sea diving. 
When a savage traps a tiger in a pit or 


kills with poison dart, he is doing only what | 


the lower animals have been doing for mil- 
lions of years. The larval forms of the insect 
known as ant-lions dig deep, funnel-shaped 
pits in the sand at the bottom of which they 
lie with jaws agape for whatever tiny crea- 
ture may tumble into the trap. If the trap- 
ped creature, usually an ant, momentarily 
escapes and attempts to climb out, they hurl 
sand upon it until it falls back again. 

The poisoned dart idea is more ancient. 
The little hydras of our ponds and the jelly- 
fishes of the ocean—both of ancient families 
—still harpoon and poison their victims by a 
host of tiny darts. The noxious hairs of cater- 
pillars, the poisoned spines of bull-heads, and 
the deadly fangs of certain snakes are each 
and all only further applications of the same 
principle. Even the blow-gun idea has been 
solved by certain fishes, for the archer fish 
can project a drop of water into the air with 
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QUIRRELS are often ignored in the de- 
velopment of broad conservation pro- 
grams. This indifference is not astonishing 
when one considers that there is very little 
rganized opinion to foster squirrel manage- 


ment. Many people who just like to see 
squirrels would wince at the suggestion of 
shooting and eating one. Such people are 


egion. They like nature as a diversion, want 
imore abundant wildlife, but have no voice 
in its restoration and preservation. Then 
there are the squirrel hunters. In an average 
year these fellows take one million, thirty- 
ight thousand, three hundred ninety-four 
squirrels from Pennsylvania’s woods. The real 
dyed-in-the-wool squirrel hunters have their 
strongholds in the middle Atlantic States and 
parts of the South where squirrels have been 
prized game since the days of Daniel 
Boone. To be sure, there are “off years”, but 
squirrels are usually plentiful enough in these 
sections for the dwindling number of crack 
shots who live with them all year, and know 
Which hollows they are in when the acorns 


and hickory-nuts ripen. 


as 


Another branch of the squirrel hunting 
fraternity is the city fellow whose granddad 
hunted squirrels. The men of the family and 
0ccasionally the womenfolk still carry on the 
tradition. It is these fellows who notice 
keenly the lean years, when the “low” of the 
Squirrel cycle hits their neighborhood. They 
work in the city all year and look forward 
to the squirrel season with great eagerness. 
There are many great “hunters” in this group. 
They oil their guns and peer through the 
Sights at about monthly intervals until the 
great day comes. If the squirrels are plenti- 
ful, they usually bag one or two, but, if it is 
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squirrels at feeding station, 


a “low” year, they go home empty-handed 
and write a letter to the Game Commission— 
“Why doesn’t your department do something 
about squirrels. The season should be fifteen 
days earlier in this county. A lot of us feel 
that should be a closed season for a 
year 


there 


These are the fellows who kick a lot about 
the scarcity of squirrels but they are not the 
type which organizes pressure groups to force 
some pet plan on the Commission. The squir- 
rel hunter is a true individualist—one who 
hunts alone—living in a day when his type is 
As the populations of his prey fluctuate, 
learned to take the bitter with the 
sweet. He does not ask for restocking or 
predator control or other “shot-in-the-dark” 
measures. If he bags nothing, he, of all hun- 
ters, is satisfied to come home empty-handed. 
He has had his allotted day in the open. 


rare 


he has 


There is much the game commissions might 
do to improve the squirrel situation. For- 
tunately for the hunter and the nature lover, 
the formula of squirrel management is a sim- 
ple one. Scientists now realize that, given a 
suitable year-round food supply, a sufficient 
number of hollow trees for dens and refuge 
cover, and sensible regulations governing 
hunting, squirrel populations can be built up 
to almost any desired level. This may sound 
like an overstatement, but I have observed 
thirty fox squirrels in a three acre picnic 
grove and more than fifty-five gray squirrels 
on a tract of similar size in the heart of a 
large midwestern city. In both cases, the 
optimum conditions of protection, abundance 
of food and dens had been met. However, 
remove or alter one or more of these factors 
and the populations decline almost immedi- 
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By Floyd B. Chapman 


ately. When a corncrib was removed from a 
corner of the grove and the acorn supply 
failed the same year, the thirty fox squirrels 
disappeared. 

Our second-growth forests of today are not 
conducive to optimum populations of either 
gray or fox squirrels, since there is not suf- 
ficient mature timber to furnish dens, refuge 
cover, or a sustained food supply at all sea- 
We must believe the historians when 
they write about the abundance of squirrels 
in the original forests. In the case of gray 
squirrels, it is the mature but not necessarily 
that produce large popula- 


sons. 


virgin forests 
tions. 

Fortunately for this species and for other 
forest wildlife the foresters of today are suf- 
ficiently broad-minded to realize that wildlife 
as well as timber growing should have equal 
consideration in the well managed forest. 
This means that where clear-cutting is the 
prescribed method of harvest, sufficient over- 
mature trees should be left as seed trees and 
as den sites and food producers for squirrels. 
On the other hand, where selective cutting is 
practiced, the “wolf” trees should be left as a 
contribution to the squirrels, as the value of 
these animals for hunting and esthetic pur- 
poses more than offsets the space lost to tim- 
ber production. If these suggestions are fol- 
lowed, the requirements of squirrels will be 
fairly well taken care of. 

Loss of the chestnut was a catastrophe for 
the gray squirrel, since this species of nut 
came into production in the second-growth 
forests at the age of five years, long before 
the oaks and hickories. There is also evidence 
that the chestnuts fruited more consistently 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Nest covered, 


URING the spring and summer of 1939 a 

study of the nesting activities of the 
cottontail (Sylvilagus floridanus mearnsi) Was 
made in Pennsylvania, and the results were 
published by Beule (1940). The study of this 
important phase of the life history of the cot- 
tontail was continued in the typical farming 
country of Centre and Lycoming Counties, 
Pennsylvania, during the breeding and nest- 
ing season of 1940. This paper presents the 
results of that investigation and a comparison 
of the data for the 2 years. 


The work was done under the supervision 
of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service; Dr. P. F. English, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Wildlife Management, De- 
partment of Zoology and Entomology, The 
Pennsylvania State College; and Richard 
Gerstell, Chief, Division of Propagation and 
Research, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
The writers are also especially indebted to 
Roger M. Latham, Game Research Assistant, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, for valuable 
aid during the 1940 study. 


The Nesting Period 


In Pennsylvania the usual cottontail nest- 
ing period extends from the middle of March 
through September. Nesting activities before 
March 15 and after September 30 apparently 
involve only a small part of the cottontail 
population and are of minor importance. Dur- 
ing the two breeding seasons studied, May 
appeared to be the most effective nesting 
month, although April, June, and July were 
also of considerable importance. 

Hamilton (1940) stated that mating in New 
York State was apparently delayed in 1939, 
and the writers’ field work in Pennsylvania 
led to a similar conclusion (Table 1). The 
field work of 1939. however, was not started 
until April 1. 








Table 1 presents the approximate birth 
dates obtained by three methods for 204 cot- 
tontail litters. Birth dates were estimated 

Paper N« 26 from the Pennsy] nia Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(U. S ‘nt of the Interior), the Pennsylvania 
St t Pennsylvania Game Commission 
ar th Wildlife Institute cooperating. 

Authorized f ibl tion on April 15, 1941 as 
Paper No. 1029 in the journal series of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Experiment Statior 

2 Co-leader, Pittman-Robertson Project Penna. No 
6-R, ‘‘General Ecological Investigation.’’ A portion of 
this paper represents a report on one phase of the 
Federal-Aid Project, con ted in conjunction with a 
ong-term investigation previously undertaken by the 
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from the sizes of the nestlings, from the sizes 
of embryos removed from pregnant does, and 
from the condition of successful old nests. 
Although the information thus obtained is 
approximate, it appears significant when 
tabulated by months. 


Location of Nests 
Because cottontail nests were found in a 


number of cover types, an attempt was made 
to evaluate these types as nesting areas. The 


TABLE 1 
Birth Month of 204 Cottontail Litters. 


1939 1940 
5 Per- 5 Per- 
No. N 
Month jars cent a cent 
‘ f . of 
litters ™ litters 
_— total F total 
March 0 0.0 3 2.7 
April ..6..%. ; 2 22 32 28.3 
May ..... 44 48.4 39 34.5 
June .... 22 24.2 21 18.6 
July . ; 17 18.6 10 8.8 
August .. 2 22 5 4.4 
September 4 4.4 3 Ae 
Totals 91 100.0 113 100.0 
approximate acreage of each cover type 


searched for nests was recorded, and from 
these data the approximate number of acres 
to a nest was obtained. This method of eval- 
uation indicated that although more nests 
were found in fallow fields than in any other 
cover type, fallow fields did not have the 
greatest density of nests. Unkept orchards 
held 1 nest to 1.54 acres, whereas fallow fields 
contained 1 nest to about 13 acres. The data 
in Table 2 indicate that unkept orchards and 
young pine plantations are important nesting 
areas, although only 15.7 per cent of the total 
of 121 nests were located in these types 

As herbaceous cover grew after nest de- 
struction or abandonment, only cover around 
functional nests was evaluated. This evalua- 
tion was made by measuring the density and 
height of the vegetation on a mil-acre plot 
surrounding the nest. The data obtained on 
23 nests in use showed a wide range in the 
height and density of cover. No nests were 
found in areas devoid of cover. 

Some cottontails selected peculiar locations 
for their nests. One nest was found in a rock- 
pile at the edge of a field; a nest in a manure- 





"7 194: 


A 


Nest partly uncovered. 


pile was recorded by Beule (1940); and in the 
crotch of a willow tree, 9.5 feet above th 
ground, a nest containing five young was ob 
served by Shadle (1940). Certain sites ir a 
orchards, plantations, and woods, however th 
semed to be favored. Most of the nests ob} wi] 
served in these types were at or near a tre¢ H: 
or stump and opened away from it. siz 





No choice of exposure, in regard to com{W! 
pass points, was apparent. Nests were found! 
on all degrees of slopes from 0 to 35 per cent 
All but two of the nesting cavities faced d 


downhill. These two nests, on 5-and 15-per!9 
cent slopes, faced directly uphill; and both 19 
were successful. . 

b¢ 


Construction of Nests rr 

A general description and measurements of} ! 
cottontail nests were included in a previous 
report (Beule, 1940). Because most of the|_ 
recent data corroborated previous findings L 
only new material and supplementary infor: 
mation on debatable subjects are here dis-]- 
cussed. 





Throughout this investigation observations 
have indicated that the nesting cavities were 
dug by the female rabbits. In 1940 a cotton- 
tail was seen with its front feet in the bottom 
of a typical nesting cavity; the cottontail had} 4 
apparently sensed the oncoming observer and} } 
ceased to dig. The freshness of the excavated | J 
earth strongly indicated that the cottontail] J 
was responsible for the construction of the} : 
cavity. Two other cottontails were chased| § 
from freshly constructed nesting cavities, and 
subsequently both cavities were lined with 
grasses. 

Cavities were known to have been lined 
with grasses on the first and second days 
after their construction, thus it was indicated 
that both operations were occasionally com- 
pleted at the same time. Three nesting cavi- 
ties were dug at least 6 days before the birth 
of the young, and corresponding periods of 
12 and 17 days were noted for two additional 
nests. 
cavities were often 
abandoned, especially if the grass lining or 
the surrounding vegetation was disturbed. 
Mice and skunks may often have pulled out 
the grasses or otherwise disturbed the lining, 
causing the cottontail to select a new nesting 
site. Two occupied nests were found short 
distances from abandoned cavities. 


Obviously, nesting 
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Litter Counts 
During this study 35 litters of nestling cot- 
tontails were examined and 9 sets of embryos 
TABLE 3 
Number and Size of Litters in 1940 


No. of No. of 
litters young in litter 

1 2 

3 3 

13 4 

12 5 

9 6 

6 7 





sites ir 
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oO com 
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were obtained from rabbits that had been 
struck by automobiles. Table 3 shows that 
the size of the litters ranged from 2 to 7, 


which corresponds to the figures given by 


Hamilton (1940). Seton (1929) gave us the 
size of litters as 4 to 6 or 7 and rarely 3 or 8, 
whereas Gerstell (1937) found a range of 
from 3 to 8. 

The average number of young in a litter 
during the 1940 nesting season was 4.95. In 
1939 the average for 26 litters was 5.42 (Beule, 
1940). Generally the litters were larger dur- 
ing the first half of the nesting season and 
became smaller as the season progressed. The 


jsame trend was observed in the number of 


litters examined. Table 4 records the number 
TABLE 4 
Litter Counts Obtained By Months For 1929 
and 1940 
1939 1940 
Month Litters Aver- Litters Aver- 
exam- agein exam- agein 
ined litter ined litter 
April 2 6.0 9 5.0 
May 8 6.1 13 5.3 
June 8 5.8 8 5.87 
July 4 4.5 8 4.25 
August 2 3.5 3 4.0 
September .. 2 4.5 3 3.66 
Totals and 
averages .. 26 5.42 4 4.95 


4 


Nest Uncovered. 
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TABLE 2 
Nesting Sites and Success of 121 Cottontail Nests 

No. of Suc- Unsuc- Undeter- Percent Approximate 

Cover type nests cessful cessful mined successful acres per nest 
Fallow field ............ 47 34 12 1 72.3 13.0 
ee 31 22 8 1 70.9 7.0 
Unkept orchard ........ 13 10 3 0 76.9 1.54 
Young pine plantation.. 6 5 1 0 83.3 2.0 
NIN sonic $54 <5 ew bes 5 0 1 80.0 14.0 
WORCEIOW. «ook sc ccccens 7 4 3 0 57.1 10.9 
BOIS. 6 oi sis iso eshere overs 4 2 1 1 50.0 8.59 
a ee 2 1 0 1 50.0 13.5 

eR cy oa ee 2 0 2 0 0.0 Insufficient 
data 

Beside structures ...... 2 0 0 100.0 Insufficient 
data 

WOOGHOINS 5 cio dd dete wes 1 0 1 0 0.0 Insufficient 
data 

GOll TES. occ beads 1 0 1 0 0.0 Insufficient 
data 

TOURS! dis ceewasware 121 84 32 5 


of litters and their average size by months 
during the 2 years. 


Description of Newly Born Cottontails 


On September 15, 1940, a litter of five cot- 
tontails was found scattered through a pen in 
which a wild-trapped female was being held 
for experimental purposes. The female was 
known to be pregnant, and the pen had been 
examined the previous day. The young, 
therefore, were less than 24 hours old. They 
had already lost the extremely pink color 
characteristic of a litter of very young ani- 
mals found in the wild: they were probably 
15 to 20 hours old. Two of them were dead 
of exposure, and the remaining three were 
cold and wet. The more important measure- 
ments and weights, recorded soon after these 
nestlings found, are presented in 
Table 5. 

Cottontails are pink at birth, but the backs 
and sides of these animals were already 
darkened. A sparse covering of light-colored 
guard hairs was evident over the entire 
body surface. These hairs had reached a 
maximum development of 2 millimeters on 
back but were scarcely %4 millimeter 
long on the appendages. 


were 


the 


The ears and eyes were tightly sealed, lines 
showing where their openings would appear. 
A pin-point opening was discernable at the 
apertures of the sex organs, and the opening 
to the anus was slightly larger. On the abdo- 
men were slight protuberances—similarly de- 
veloped on both sexes—where the teats would 
be. The teeth were generally undeveloped. 
The incisors had barely penetrated the gums, 











and the molars could not be seen. All the 
toes had claws less than 1 millimeter in 
length. 


Age Determination and Development of 
Nestlings 


To determine the ages of nestling cotton- 
tails, weights and measurements of all avail- 
able nestlings were taken daily. Cottontails 
weighed approximately 25 grams at birth and 
averaged about 112 grams when they left the 
nest. Weight, however, was an unreliable in- 
dicator of nestling age, as a wide variation 
often existed among members of the same lit- 
ter. Some litters also contained runts or ex- 
ceptionally large individuals; and although 
this difference was sometimes apparent in the 
measurements, a wide variation always oc- 
curred in the comparative weights. 

Daily measurements—including total length, 
tail, tarsus, and ear—were recorded for each 


TABLE 5 
Weights and Measurements of Newborn 
Cottontails 
Total ; , 
¢ arsus 1g 
No. length Tail Tarsus Weight 
Ts mm. mm. mm. g. 
1 104 10 20 23.3 
2 107 12 20 28.5 
3 104 10 21 315 
4 106 9 20 33.0 
5 108 10 20.5 31.4 
Averages 105.8 10.2 20.3 29.54 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Days Later. 
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‘“‘There was a beautiful antlered head high in the 
au.” 


ORE than twenty-five years had passed 

since the day when I had last tried to 
do some hunting in Penn’s woods and fields. 
Then I was a youngster in my teens, with 
the only gun I had ever owned, a shabby .22 
rifle. This I had received in an exchange 
transaction wherein I had relinquished the 
cherished possession of a group of pedigreed 
Belgian hares ‘ 

But upon my return home on the day men- 
tioned, I resolved that hunting would never 
again be an item cluttering up my program; 
for I had two physical weaknesses that made 
it impossible for me to scale with any degree 
of comfort, on the frosty mornings usually 
encountered during the hunting season, the 
hills and logs of western Pennsylvania. So 
i quietly put the gun eway, and that was 
that, never to break rmny resolution through 
this long span of years. 

Then one day w2 moved to a fine little 
town, where most o2 the men and young 
men of the neighburhood were enthusiastic 
deer hunters. Deer had come to that terri- 
tory within quite recent years, and these had 
multiplied very rapidly, as they were all fed 
and protected through the State’s splendid 
system of game preserves and refuges. Men 
there took up deer hunting with great in- 
terest and success. I had heard considerable 
talk by them about the fine sport in hunting 
the wily animal, but it made no appeal to 
me, remembering too well my youthful hunt- 
ing experiences. 

My son had been given an old °73 Spring- 
field rifle which he brought home, and it 
had been parked behind my desk in the 
corner of my study for a year or two without 
scarcely ever being noticed by me or any 
other in the home. One evening, about two 
weeks before the opening of deer season, 
when hunting talk about town was getting 
pretty “hot”, I called at the home of our 
high school coach; and while we visited to- 
gether he said, “If I had a rifle I believe I 
would try to get a deer when the season 
opens.” To this statement I replied, that if 
he had the disposition to hunt deer I would 
furnish the rifle, stating, however, its limi- 


tations for modern hunting. He said, “If I 
cannot get a repeater I will try your gun.” 


Within the next day or two this thought 
popped into my mind: “What about that old 
rifle?” I reached for it behind the desk, took 
it out, brushed off the dust, and something 
seemed to say to me, “You tried to be a 
hunter when a young fellow, why not try it 
again?—this time for deer, for you are now 
in a deer territory, and your old physical 
troubles—asthma and the like that once 
plagued you—are gone”. 


Right there I concluded I would try my- 
self out, provided the coach did not come to 
get the gun. In talking to an acquaintance 
the next day I found he was using a gun 
of the model. He said he had made 
a pretty good gun for deer out of his by re- 
moving the woodwork and cutting seven 
inches off that thirty-two inch barrel. So I 
arranged with a machinist to do this with 
this gun; but when I took it to his shop he 
had gone to the country. I was now all “het 
up” and anxious to get the gun ready for 
the woods, so I put it in my vise, took a hack 
saw and off came seven inches of that barrel 
as had been recommended. I abbreviated 
the government furniture on it and stream- 
lined what woodwork still remained. Having 
cut off the front sight with the barrel I 
improvised another, secured my hunting 
license, did a little practice work with this 
45-70, sighting it in the best I knew how, 
and I was ready for the opening of the deer 
season. 


same 


When the season opened I went out alone, 
stalked the woods and fields for two days 
where I had often seen deer as I drove the 
highways; but I saw only tracks, and these 
very plentiful. I thought several hundred 
deer had been there just before I arrived on 
the scene. And I was getting pretty badly 
discouraged, though keeping this to myself, 











when friends, learning that I had been hunt. 
ing, began to ask me to hunt with them. 
One of these men invited me to spend the 
last week of the season with him at his camp 
in the “upper big woods”. I gladly accepted 
this invitation, stating that I would be there 
early Monday morning if nothing prevented. 
Another said, “If you are going up there you 
must take my .30-30 repeater with you, and 
leave that old blunderbuss of yours at home.” 
So he brought his rifle down to me; but when 
he began to instruct me how to load and 
operate it, alas! alas! he discovered (redis- 
covered) it jammed; and after repeated ef- 
forts he concluded by saying, “Well, I thought 
the gunsmith had it in good working order, 
but it still jams. However, it is a lighter gun 
than your's, and if you want to take it and 
use it 


you can 


as a single shot, instead of your own, 
do that.” 

Now my practice with the old ’73 had told 
me just where to hold to put the lead where 
I wanted it on a reasonably close shot, so it 
was with considerable mental protest that I 
took this strange gun in place of my own. 
I hoped, however, that I would get a chance 
to shoot it a few times, and perhaps correct 
the jamming trouble, before I arrived at the 
camp; but this cherished hope did not ma- 
terialize. 

I started next morning at two o'clock for 
my hundred mile drive to camp. I had said, 
“If I go I'll be there by seven o’clock—shoot- 
ing time; if I am not there by that time do 
not wait for me.” The nearer I got to the 
place of action the deeper the snow. Direc- 
tions given me as to the location of this 
camp in the Allegheny National Forest were 
not the most detailed, and when I left the 
main road for that fifteen mile backwoods 
drive the snow was knee deep. I was un- 
certain at times whether I was on the right 
road, so many roads seemed to appear. But 
on and on I went, with good fortune leading 














“The nearer I got to the place of action the deeper the snow.”’ 
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By Charles C. Mohoney 


We hunt, and do some shooting, too; our 

success or failure is pretty largely de- 

termined by our judgment, our careful- 

ness, our perseverance, and the element 

of good or bad fortune—usually called 
“luck”. 


* 


me to the camp. I arrived there at 7:05, just 
as the men were leaving for the day’s hunt. 
They had concluded I was not to appear that 
day. And was I glad when I found they 
were still at camp? For had I missed them 
I would have been a stranger in a wide 
forest, with a big blanket of deep snow, and 
nowhere to go for shelter; for no arrange- 
ments that I knew of had been made for my 
entry to the camp; and a group of eight men, 
dashing for the deer stands and drives, on a 
first day of their hunt in the last week of 
deer season would, ordinarily, have little con- 
cern for a total stranger coming into their 
midst. But these were real fellows, who 
respected the friendship of one of their num- 
ber for me, gave me the glad hand, and we 
were off. 


Soon the men were seeing game, but I 
was blind as one could be, expecting to see 
the “picture book deer;” not counting on 
seeing a tail, a snout, or other small “spot” 
portion of the body only. It was well into 
the day when I began to see them moving 
here and there through brush and timber, 
with caution or rapidity, in that snowy field 

The captain of the party placed his men 
with great concern, and often said to me at 
stands; “good luck to you.” When I assisted 
in a drive I managed to get sandwiched 1m 
between the more experienced men of the 
party so I would not trail, and I soon found 
I could ‘“hhound” as well as any of them. 

It was the morning of the second day out, 
when on a stand, I saw my first long string 
of deer. Apparently out of the nowhere, up 
out of the snow, as I held my position, they 
began to come; one, two, three, and so on, 
until they numbered thirty; but not an antler 
on one of them. They were not in a hurry, 
but snooped around, until finally the leader 
began to cross; then they all filed over that 
fire line where I stood, and not one of them 
saw me or hinted at knowing I was present. 





“His head was down between his knees.’’ 
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‘“*For he, too, missed.’’ 


I stood not more than sixty feet away from 
them. 


A little later two beautiful does came out 
of the woods, pranced along the crest of the 
hill, watched me, I looked back with consid- 
erable regularity for a mile or more, as they 
traveled onward. Then they finally disap- 
peared in the scrub timber near the State 
refuge. Here they are always safe behind 
the wire enclosure. 


It was quite late in the afternoon of that 
same day, when I was standing “watch”, that 
three or four fine does came up within thirty 
feet of me, looked about, not discerning my 
presence for some time. Then one of them 
saw or scented me. Then the jig was up and 
the whole lot reversed in a flash and were 
gone into the deer hunter’s nowhere. There 
I concluded that if the stories one hears are 
true, then Mr. Buck will be along presently. 
So I stood quietly; one, two, five minutes, 
perhaps; shaking for fear he would come, 
and shaking for far he would not come; 
when suddenly, directly in front of me, pos- 


sibly 25 yards away, headed up this quiet 
steep hill—there was a beautiful antlered 
head, as beautiful as any I had ever seen, 


rising high in the air; and scarcely moving. 
That terribly loaned, borrowed and abused 
gun, the property of a friend—one I didn’t 
know where it would shoot, or what it would 
do, when I did shoot it, held firmly in my 
hand. But up it came to my shoulder, and 
“BANG!’—as I looked across its sights at 
that beautiful animal. Yet, as if by lightning 
speed, that wonderfully antlered fellow re- 


versed, with one great swing sideward 
and backward—and he was g-o-n-e. He 
had landed on much lower ground. I 
didn’t drop the lever to reload, for I 


well remembered even now that it was the 
old “jammer” I was holding. Nor did I 
attempt to reload by hand; I stood amazed 
that I had seen him at all. Then it 
came to me, ‘How far did he leap?’ So I 
went to examine his tracks in the snow, and 
I found he had done a better job than the 


“daring young man on the flying trapeze.” 
But why had he appeared so high at my first 
sight of him? I found a narrow mound of 
earth, about as high as a big stump, standing 
there; and as he came up the hill he mount- 
ed that hillock with his front feet to observe 
the territory about him. There we saw each 
other at apparently the same moment 

That was my discovery. But as I further 
contemplated the situation there was a “bang! 
bang! bang!” For my partner just below 
me, an old timer in the woods, with many 
bucks to his credit; with good rifle—and all 
kinds of sights on it—attempted to get this 
buck as he swung around and tried to cross 
below him. But his effort was in vain for he, 
too, missed that beautiful fellow of those 
mountains by a sufficient margin to allow 
him to try the evasive trick another day on 
some Brother Nimrod; for now the shooting 
day was fully spent. So campward we be- 
took ourselves, awearied, but happy, and 
hopeful for success on the morrow. 

This was the only antlered head seen that 
entire week by any member of our party; 
and it was the first time in many seasons 
that the legal (or almost the legal) number 
of deer was not taken by that camp group 
in one of Pennsylvania’s most thickly popu- 
lated deer areas. 

That should have been my first buck, and 
I feel confident it would have been had I 
been carrying my old Springfield that day, 
instead of the old borrowed “jammer”, for 
which delinquency (borrowing a rifle is much 
like borrowing false teeth—they seldom ever 
fit) I have never quite forgiven myself. 

Deer were increasing so rapidly that the 
next open season was for does only, and 
having had a liberal taste of this good thing 
of hunting the previous year, I was out the 
first morning ready for the first minute of 
shooting. I had in the meantime discovered 
the trouv!le with the old “jammer” (one ioose 
screw in the slide), had purchased it from its 
owner, and put it in fair shooting condition. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Bucktail Mountains 





Pennsylvania’s Grand Canyon — Pine Creek Gorge, Lycoming County. 


By 704. R. Kendig 


* 


HEN the West Branch Valley was a 

big timber forest and the lumber busi- 
ness was the chief factor of employment, 
thriving sawmill towns existed throughout its 
broad expanse. 


In this region, during the period of the 
Civil War, foregathered the pioneer moun- 
tain men with buck tails fastened on their 
hats and their trusty rifles in their arms— 
four companies of them—and floated down 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna River 
on rafts of their own building to the State 
Capital, later to become the nucleus of the 
famous Bucktail Regiment of sharpshooters. 


Then game laws were practically non- 
existant and some noted native hunters and 
trappers had records of a thousand deer and 
bears killed, and much was heard of the 
deer hounds used in hunting. But an epoch 
was coming to an end. 


The first law in recognition of the threat- 
ened extinction of the deer and bear, as had 
happened to the elk, wolves and beavers, 
was that forbidding the hunting of deer with 
dogs. Thus was taken one of the first steps 
in conservation. 

Timber, seemingly inexhaustible at first, 
was rapidly showing signs of severe exploita- 
tion, and lumbering days were visibly draw- 
ing to a close : 

The cut-over lands became a wasted wilder- 
ness. Every Spring and Fall forest fires 
burned until rain put them out, and the 


general appearance of the land was one of 
desolation. The lumbermen and sawmill men 
moved out of the valley and mountain farms 
were largely deserted. A new epoch was 
about to begin. The larger sawmill and tan- 
nery towns turned to other activities, such 
as coal and clay mining and manufacturing. 


The conservation of game and fish and re- 
forestration were uppermost in the thoughts 
of forward-looking men and women of the 
day. Suitable Commissions were inaugurated 
by the State Legislature and the great work 
of reclamation was underway. 


The exploited and burnt-over timber lands 
were bought by the State in large acreage 
and this effort continued until 1,600,000 acres 
were acquired by the Department of Forests 
and Waters, and the problems of fire preven- 
tion and forest management became State 
enterprises. 

The first primary game refuge for wildlife 
was established in Clinton County (now there 
are over 300 throughout the State) and sub- 
sequent land management by the Game Com- 
mission lifted big game hunting, pre-eminent 
in the Bucktail Mountains, into National 
prominence. 


Since the advent of the automobile, touring 
in Pennsylvania had increased with poten- 
tialities unrecognized until the Department 
of Commerce became aware of its economic 
value and began publicizing the State’s scenic 
and historic places. 

With road improvement by the Highway 
Department much touring in the Bucktails 
doubtlessly will follow. 

These mountains comprise the drainage 
area of the West Branch Valley of the Sus- 
quehanna River west of Williamsport and 
consist of a high plateau south of the St. 
Lawrence Divide and east of the Allegheny 
Divide. 

The flat-topped mountains, which are in 
reality what is left of the floor of the origin- 
ally higher plateau, have been eroded to form 
the side walls of the canyon-like valleys, and 
afford the largest area of mountain scenery 
of its kind in the Appalachian Range. This 
scenery is best observed from the highways 
in its narrow valleys, which valleys also 
make more secure the habitat of the deer 
and bear. 

The Bucktail Mountains are big game 
country, big scenery country, and big timber 
country. If publicized as a specific area they 
would become of far greater value to our 
Commonwealth. To see them one must drive 
through this great phenomena, as the main 
traffic lanes skirt the edges of this vast 
mountain area of four million acres. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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PENNSYLVANIA WOODSM 


By MELVIN P. KNOPF” 


HIS is not an advertisement nor is it a 

publicity stunt. It is simply to let sports- 
men, farmers and all around outdoorsmen 
know what goes into the making and main- 
taining of a ‘Pennsylvania Woodsman.” 


“To Help, Protect and Improve, the Farm 
Woodlands of Pennsylvania” is our motto and 
that seems to cover our objectives fairly well. 
How do we help? We try our best to protect 
the woods from the ravages of fire. We im- 
prove the woods by clearing trails, building 
bridges, cutting and burning dangerous wind- 
falls, destructive vines and diseased trees. 

You are probably wondering how this 
organization originated and why. Well, that’s 
a long story but I'll see how brief I can make 
it. It originated a number of years ago, that 
is, the idea originated, when the author began 
to pay particular attention to the deplorable 
conditions of waste and destruction that exist 
in many of our woodland sections. Having 
been born with a natural love for nature, this 
had a revolting and saddening effect upon 
me. I resolved that somehow, somewhere and 
someday I would do something about it. 
Hence this organization. 


It is all voluntary work from beginning to 
end. Our pay is derived from the sheer pleas- 
ure of being in the woods and in the self 
satisfaction of having done something worth- 
while and done it well. I knew that in order 
to accomplish this purpose I could not use 
grown men who were set in their ways, but 
instead I would have to take young boys and 
mold them to fit the purpose. Why? Because 
boys can be brought up to think in terms of 
trees and animals, etc., but for grown men, 
this is difficult indeed. 

*President of Pennsylvania 
Rocks, Pennsylvania 


Woodsmen 


McKees 





Some of the boys ready to go. 


Our organization is composed entirely of 
boys from 12 to 18 years old. We are entirely 
independent of any other organization and 
have no set regulations concerning dues. 
Everything that we have we have worked 
for. We’re proud of this too, and it makes the 
boys work all the harder because they know 
that they’re working to help themselves and 
their character as well as conservation. 


It is not just another gang of kids out to 
have some fun. Many older than any of us 
have been amazed at the strict regulations 
and requirements we have set for ourselves. 
And, we don’t make regulations just for the 
fun of it. Already we have ousted one-third 
as many members as we have in now. You 
see, in order to wear our emblem and arm 
band and really be a “P. W.” a boy must put 





Training grounds camp. We build no structures or shelter, 


It must be kept clean and neat 


at all times. 


in 52 weeks training himself. Any time missed 
must be made up at the end of the year. In 
that 52 weeks he must walk to our training 
grounds which is 5 miles from our headquar- 
ters, not counting the amount walked in the 
woods. So you see, in that year he walks at 
least 600 miles. 


But that is by no means the toughest job. 
Some of the other things he must know are: 
how to build a fire in the woods quickly at 
any time, day or night, summer or winter. He 
must know how to travel in the woods in the 
day time or at night. He must know how to 
maintain a feeding station, how to build bird 
houses and the best places to put them, and 
above all, to have a deep and profound love 
for the woods. 


I could go into detail about how our meet- 
ings are conducted, disciplinary measures and 
many other things that go into the making 
of our organization, but I shall refrain from 
doing so. All that I can say now is that these 
boys are working against tremendous odds. 
The work one can produce in a day in the 
wilds can be compared to a bucketful of 
water thrown into the sea. Thru the blister- 
ing heat of the summer and the hardest, 
coldest blasts of winter, you can see them 
marching along, single file, down the winding 
road to do their bit for posterity. 

When we're through with a boy he will 
either love the woods forever or swear never 
to take another step into it again, for when 
he goes with us down that road he faces 
something vast and new, something that will 
give him a new, cleaner outlook on life, and 
something that no man will ever understand 
or completely conquer. It will show the 
egotist that he is not so great after all, and 
it will show the lad with no confidence or 
reason for living that there is something to 
live for, and that there is a place for every- 
one just as there is a place for every tree. 

That is the real purpose behind this organi- 
zation folks, to help these boys to better un- 
derstand their place in this world and to 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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‘*Filling our pipes, we sat down on an old tree stump, wondering what would happen next.’’ 


JUNE 


“Al,” I says, “I’m afraid you're not going 
to like ’coon hunting for this is a bad night, 
too cold, too windy, and awfully dry and 
noisy in the woods.” He insisted he enjoyed 
getting out for the fresh air and exercise any. 
way. 

We waited probably fifteen minutes longer, 
Ace had wandered out again, and not a bark 
was heard anywhere, when Old Bill came in 
to us. “What’s wrong, no good Bill boy?” 
I asked him, the same as the pup. He wanted 
to start again but I told him to “stay here 
boy, till Ace comes in, then we'll go.” In a 
few minutes the pup came in and when he 
saw Bill, made a dive for him, and we were 
off. 

We had to cross a large, grown over field, 
up over a hill, to the other woods, and as 
we started my hopes were still at a low ebb. 
Oh, well, we'd get in early, and anyway Al 
could say he’d been ’coon hunting, I thought. 
In this frame of mind I was trudging along 
up the hill trying to keep my head turned 


YOU NEVER KNOW 


12 
O you've never been ’coon hunting,” 
I says to Al. “Well fellow, you haven’t 
lived yet.” 


And so it all started that a friend of mine, 
who had never followed the hounds through 
the night, decided he would have to try this 
much lauded sport with me before another 
season passed. 

It was drawing towards the close of the 
’coon season, and the weather had settled 
down to be quite cold and blustery. I hadn’t 
hunted for a week, and on the way home 
from work one evening, decided it was still 
too cold and rough for ‘coon to run, so put 
away all thoughts of going hunting that night. 

As I neared home I noticed Al’s car parked 
in front of the house but still didn’t think 
of hunting that night, for he and his wife, 
Thelma, often came out to spend the evening 
with us. 

“Hurry and get ready for supper,” Hon 
said. Hon is my wife, you know. The four 
of us were soon gathered around the steam- 
ing victuals, and about the middle of our 
meal Al asked how the ‘coon hunting was 
going this year. I told him O. K. and slyly 
asked, “How about taking a little hunt to- 
night?” 

Well Al looked at Thelma, and Thelma 
looked at Al, and they both grinned at each 
other, saying nothing. Finally Thelma said, 
“He’s got his hunting clothes out in the car.” 

“Well,” I says, “it doesn’t look like a very 
good night, too cold and windy, but we'll 
try it a little’ The dogs needed a run any- 
way, I thought. 

“If you'll excuse me a few minutes I'll just 
set the boys’ feed in to them before I tackle 
that apple pie and another cup of coffee.” 
I explained to them that I didn’t like to run 
the dogs too soon after feeding; not good for 
them 

After I finished eating I went out and 
gathered up their empty pans, and cleaned 
up their kennels. Old Bill khew there was 
something up, and wouldn't go in his kennel 
and lie down, and every time he heard the 
door bang he’d let out a whoop. And Ace, 


that darned fool pup, just kept running 
around the kennel yard whining, anxious to 
be off. Many a night those dogs knew we 
were going hunting, nearly before I knew it 


myself. They just seemed to sense it in 
the air someway, I don’t, and never will, 
know how. 

Well, when I came in from doing the 


chores, Hon had our hunting clothes piled 
around the kennel yard whining, anxious to 
looked like we were going to the North 
Pole. 

“I hope we don’t have to walk more than 
twenty miles tonight with these clothes on,” 
says Al. I told him we wouldn’t go too far, 
for secretly I didn’t think we would hit a 
thing. But, I said, to keep his hopes high, 
“We'll need all these clothes and maybe 
wish we had more if we have to wait on top 
of one of those Gobpler’s Knobs for those 
hounds to unravel a bad track.” 

So about 9:30 we started, telling the girls 
we'd only be gone an hour or so; wouldn't 
be late. I just figured we'd go back and 
hunt a couple of strips of woods about a mile 
from town and if we didn’t hit a track 
would circle around towards home. I knew 
‘coon traveled these woods for I had caught 
the largest ringtail I ever got in one of them 
the year before, a twenty-three pounder, and 
treed an old one with three young in train- 
ing season. 

I kept the dogs on the leash across the 
fields, but as we neared the first strip of 
woods turned them loose. In a second they 
were gone, into the night. 

The wind was still blowing some and it 
was very dark, hard to keep our lights lit, 
and hard to see without them. We dropped 
down into the hollow out of some of the 
wind and parked ourselves behind a big 
oak tree to wait and listen. After a while 
there was a rustling in the leaves and in 
came Black Ace. “What's the matter boy,” 
I says “no good tonight?” at which he shook 
his big long ears and whined for Bill. I 
always talk to my dogs, like they were a 
couple of kids, and I think they understand 
a lot, toc 


so my light would stay lit, Al close behind 
me saying something about some kind of a 
wind on top of that hill, when all thundera- 
tion broke loose out along the ridge ahead 
of us, along an old road that ran back 
through the fields. 

“Boy, oh boy, listen to that,’ Al said, “is 
that a ‘coon they hit?” 

“Nothing else,” I told him, for I knew those 
anxious voices too well. First the old dog, 
then the pup, then both together; such a 
jumble of barks and howls you never heard. 
Then they were quiet a few minutes. “They're 
too anxious,” I told Al, “haven't been hunted 
for a week, and are pushing the track too 
fast and have run over it. They’ll straighten 
him out in a minute. There they go.” They 
cut off at right angles and took straight down 
over into a piece of cut-over timber, full of 
tree tops and hard going. 

We moved down to the edge of this slash- 
ing, out of the wind, and waited. Filling our 
pipes we sat down on an old tree stump, 
wondering what would happen next. The 
dogs were having some trouble which I ex- 
pected in this jumble of old tree tops and 
snags, for I knew no ’coon could go through 
this slashing and refrain from pulling some 
stunts for his pursuers to figure out. 

“If he doesn’t tree in here, he’ll probably 
pull for the No. 2 woods or the one we just 
left,” I told Al. It didn’t seem, though that 
he was going anywhere very fast, for the 
present anyway, for Old Bill just mumbled 
occasionally, and the pup had become silent. 

“Did you hear what that Old Bill just said 
down there?” I asked, “Well if you didn't I 
won't repeat it. It’s simply awful the way 
that old dog curses sometimes when a ‘coon 
mixes him up. A shame too for I’m afraid 
that pup, Ace, is picking it up from him. 
Anyway I thought he said something kind 
of naughty a little bit ago.” 

“Let’s see what the trouble is,” I said to 
Al, and noticed a trace of disappointment 
stealing over his features. We wiggled our 
way down through the mass of tree tops and 
green briars, and found Old Bill, up on one 
tree top, then down, walking along another 
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By Paul P.. Prugh 


on his hind legs, sniffing away for all that 
was in him, and Ace just wandering around 
smelling here, then there, a bewildered look 
on his face. I kept watching that black pup, 
though, as he snuffed down an old log road, 
bare and frozen. He came back then started 
down again. 

“Look, Al,” I says, “that ’coon came off 
those tree tops onto this road, the hardest 
place on earth for a hound to trail.” 

We followed the pup slowly down the log 
road, then Old Bill came trying his best to 
get that scent on the hard frozen ground. 
On down to the edge of the woods to the 
edge of the paved road we slowly worked 
the track. Then Old Bill got ideas, and 
across the road down into the pasture field 
he bounced, the pup close behind. About two 
sniffs and they were off again, a melody of 
joyous barks and bawls. Across the creek 
and up the pasture on the other side. Then 
all of a sudden the chase slowed again. 

‘T'ts either darn hard trailing tonight, or 
that’s an old cunning fellow they’re after, or 
maybe both” I told my companion. 

“No tree tops up there I hope,” says Al. 

“None that I know of,” I assured him, “but 
just wait we'll see what this time.” 

We were half way up the steep pasture 
field when “Wooooo! Wooo00! Wooooo! Way 
up on top to our right came that long drawn 
out bawl from Black Ace. No sooner had 
the echoes drifted away into the night, than 
Woh! Woh! Woh! The shorter barks of Old 
Bill floated to us from our left, along the 
edge of the corn stubble. 

“Yes, sir,” I says to my buddy, “I thought 
so; some funny monkey business going on.” 
Out the length of the corn field went those 
hounds now in full ery, one on one side of 
us, one on the other, then coming together 
like a great wedge at the end. 

“You know what,” I says to Al, the light 
dawning on me, “that’s a darn big ’coon that 
can straddle himself and run on both sides 
of this strip of corn at the same time.” 

“You're kiddin’,” he says, “but something’s 
darn funny here, both dogs were on a track, 
alright, or then maybe I’m not a ‘coon hun- 
ter yet.” 

“Yes,” I told him, “more than one ‘coon 
made these tracks out across here, and they 
muddled things up plenty back there in the 
slashing.” 

The hounds were driving hard now, filling 
the night with that melody so welcome to the 
hunter’s ear. Down through the ravine, 
across the swamp land, up the other side 
they went, and we started moving too, in 
order to keep in good hearing distance. Over 
the next hill they went, across another road 
heading for another strip of timber, which 
up to this night I had never been in before. 
Fact was I didn’t know exactly where we 
were by now. Anyway it sounded as though 
we were going to tree a ’coon. 

“Al” I says, “I believe you’re going to see 
a’coon up yet. Those hounds are sure send- 
ing him places now.” I felt sure the old 
master of strategy would have to take refuge 


soor. 
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We stopped to catch our breath a moment 
and listen, all was silence: yes, sir, downright 
silence. You could hear your heart pound- 
ing, and wanted to hold your breath to catch 
the slightest sound that might be those 
hounds somewhere in the distance. 


“What now?” Al asked, “are they out of 
hearing, or more trouble?” He was becoming 
quite anxious and also a pretty good ’coon 
hunter in the bargain. 


“No, but wait a minute” I told him, “I 
think he’s up”. Sure enough, there it came 
echoing thru the night. Sweeter music never 
drifted on an Autumn wind. “Woh! Woh! 
Woh! Old Bill, the master, talking up. ‘‘Lis- 
ten, now,” I says, “you'll hear something you 
won’t forget tomorrow.” “There.” 

“Woooo! Woooo! Woooo! Woooo!” Black 
Ace’s bugle tree cry. It almost sent the 
shivers down your spine; something haunt- 
ing in that puppy’s howl. 

“Boy, I'll bet they hear that back in town,” 
Al says. 

We took our time now and left the boys 
sing, for we had warmed up from our last 
spurt of traveling in our Eskimo clothes, and 
I knew Old Bill would sing away till we 
got there no matter how long it took. As 
we entered the timber our lights caught the 
white of the old dog at the butt of a giant 
oak, and the pup left off his bawling long 
enough to meet us, then back to the tree to 
give him another talking to. I patted both 
dogs and encouraged them. “That’s the way, 
Boys, speak to him, let him have it.” They 
always like that. Then we began looking for 
eyes, somewhere up in that monarch of the 
forest 

“Here he is, Al, way up there; see him, 
see those eyes up thru there? Hold the light 
behind me till I see if I can move him.” 
We just had the .22 rifle along and I knew 
I would have to hit him fair to bring him 
down, and another thing, I knew we could 
never climb that tree. I took careful aim at 
those two balls of fire, and squeezed the trig- 
ger gently. Then something began to happen 
above us, Crack, bang, smack, down through 
some old dead limbs he came. With a thud 
he hit the ground and bounced down over 
an embankment, both dogs tumbling and 
rolling after him. He was hit pretty hard, 
but still game, and gave those hounds a good 
battle. 
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“All right, Bill, let go. Now, Ace behave, 
we've got him.” I told the dogs, but they still 
would like to chew him up some more. Guess 
they were mad about the fooling they got 
back in the slashing. I finally got them to 
calm down a little, and hung the ’coon up in 
a sapling out of their reach. He was a nice 
one, I suppose around fifteen pounds. 

I looked at Al and says, “Like to be a ’coon 
hunter?” He grinned and agreed it was great 


We were admiring our catch when I began 
again to think of that chase back in the corn 
field. “You know, Al. I still say there was 
more than this ’coon ahead of those hounds. 
Let’s look that tree over some more.” We 
were at the lower side of the tree now and 
hadn’t anymore than started to look when 
I spotted two more eyes, higher up than the 
first had been. “What did I tell you, here 
you take a crack at this one.” He insisted I 
do the shooting, saying he would catch this 
one when he came down. I told him to go 
ahead if he wanted to lose a finger real quick. 
He allowed maybe he’d better wait ‘till he 
had a little more experience before he grab- 
bed one. 

We began manuvering for a position where 
we could see this fellow, and found we had a 
job. As I said he was higher than the first 
one and seemed to be behind a limb where 
we could see his eyes just now and then. I 
made several shots at those two red orbs 
before one finally took hold and down he 
came. This time we had a real fight for he 
was only hit in the neck, and let the dogs 
have it with tooth and claw until Old Bill 
got his throat hold, and when he does the 
devil himself won’t make him let go until 
his victim stretches out. The pup is different, 
hasn’t learned yet, but he will, and just grabs 
anywhere just so he has ’coon in his mouth 

We looked this one over and he proved to 
be a dead mate for the first one, probably a 
litter mate. 

During all of the excitement following the 
trail, the treeing, and the shooting down we 
had forgotten the cold, the biting wind, and 
above all forgotten the time. Now that it 
was all over Al came to with, “What time do 
you suppose it is? I have to be at work at 
eight o’clock and twenty-five miles to drive.” 
I began digging thru my coats and jackets 
for my watch, almost afraid to look, for I 


(Continued on Page 32) 





‘‘Held the light behind me ’til I see if I can meve him.’’ 








POISONOUS PLANTS AND INSECTS 


ORE fallacies than facts are believed 

by the majority of persons concerning 
insects credited with having poisonous quali- 
ties. These persons firmly believe that every- 
thing which crawls or flies can bite or sting 
People also attribute to these six legged crea- 
tures, power of inflicting wounds that cause 
death or they imagine some other exaggerat- 
ed power of destruction 

The truth is that only a very small propor- 
tion of our insects are capable of inflicting 
severe wounds, not necessarily deadly fatal. 
but painful and irritating. Occasionally, on 
account of infection or the tempermental 
condition of the person involved, these in- 
juries may assume serious proportions. How. 
ever, the injury to average human beings is 
too small to justify our prevailing fear or 
dislike of all these creatures. We should learn 
to know and understand the ones that have 
these interesting and unique weapons for 
their protection and defense. 

Butterflies and moths appear to us as the 
most attractive and beautiful creatures of the 
world. We never associate them in 
any way with having poisonous qualities. We 
forget the fact that the young of butterflies 
and moths are lowly caterpillars that creep 
and crawl their way through a short life, 
eating the foilage, stem and fruit of plants, 
often to our annoyance when the plants grow 
in our gardens. 


insect 


Caterpillars or “worms” as they are often 
designated, may have a repulsive appearance 
to many of us, but the majority of them are 
harmless and may be handled with impunity. 
There are a few, however, that will bear 
watching. The Io moth is a very beautiful 
and striking creature, bright yellow or pur- 
plish red in color, with eye spots and fancy 
trimmings. Green worms that will reach 
two inches in length are the youngsters of 
this brilliant flutter. There is a conspicuous 
lateral. stripe of dark red and white along 
each side of this caterpillar and the whole 
body of each one is covered with clusters of 
branching spines. These spines have 2 very 
sharp and poisonous tip which inay penetrate 
a soft substance such as our skin and break 
off easily. The result is a severe rash accom- 
panied by inflammation. 

Again, we have the saddle-back, a cater- 
pillar that reaches about one inch in length. 
The moth or parent is a small modest velvety- 
brown insect that most of us would never 
notice—but an infant of the species never 
fails to excite the wonder and curiosity of 
those not versed in insect lore. On the back 





Giint European Hornet. 
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Top, 


larva or caterpillar of the To 
adult male top. and female below, 


Moth; bottom, 


of this quaint caterpillar is a large green 
patch resembling a saddle cloth, while in the 
center the saddle is well represented by an 
oval brown spot. At each end of the cater- 


pillar are warts and protuberances upon 
which grow many thorn-like hairs which 
sting like nettles when they are brushed 


against the skin. The prompt application of 
soda or ammonia solution is suggested as a 
remedy for these poisons of an acid nature. 

Standing out with respect to their posses- 
sion of poisonous organs are the bees, wasps, 
hornets, yellow jackets—and here I must say 
etc.—there are so many more. They belong 
to a large family with members everywhere. 
The stinging organs of this group are con- 
fined to the females and workers and are 
modifications of the ovipositor or egg-laying 
apparatus. The sharp pointed sheath com- 
monly called stinger is generally used in in- 
flicting the wound and the poisonous secre- 
tion, mainly formic acid is forced from glands 
in the body through the channel in the stinger 
to the wound. As most of us have had ex- 
perience along this line a description of the 
reaction is unnecessary. An alkali solution or 
the application of moist clay as a drawing 
agent is a simple remedy. 

True bugs of many kinds are capable of 
inflicting sever wounds. Most persons habit- 
ually designate all insects as bugs, but the 
real sucking bugs comprise but a small por- 
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By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


tion of the insect world. The members of 
this group have the mouth parts formed into 
a beak fitted for piercing and sucking. Assas. 
sin bugs, kissing bugs, bed bugs and other 
disreputable species with equally vicious 
habits are found in this general lot. They 
are mainly beneficial to man because many 
of them attack and destroy other noxious 
insect pests. Occasionally we find examples 
like the bed bug with no redeeming traits who 
have developed a taste for human blood. The 
kissing bug scare that is periodically revived 
may be attributed to a super-abundance of 
individuals of the Assassin bug family. When 
once these bugs pierce the flesh of a human 
being with their beaks, a poisonous substance | 
is injected into the wound, causing nausea, a 
burning pain and soreness that may last for | 
several days. 





Poisonous gases and acids used as weapons | 
of destruction in war times are topics of gen- } 
eral conservation. It is interesting to note} 
that these methods of warfare have long been 
in vogue among insect tribes. Striking ex- 
amples of these novel means of offense and | 
defense are demonstrated in a spectacular | 
manner by the bombadier beetles with their | 
gas bombs. When pursued by some enemy or 
disturbed in any manner, they discharge an | 
ill smelling, reddish acid fluid from special | 
organs at the hind end of the body, accom- 
panied by a sound similar to that of a small 
pop-gun. As the fluid comes in contact with 
air it changes to a bluish smoke or vapor. 
This substance coming in contact with the 
nose or eyes of a person or animal, or strik- 
ing a pursuing foe, quickly causes a burning 
or choking sensation and gives our beetle a 
chance to get away. 


Finally it may be said, that certain ordinary 
insects although not generally feared, often 
tolerated and sometimes accepted as neces- 
sary evils, cause more bodily injury and 
suffering to human beings than any of the 
most terrifying and ferocious of the poison- 
ous varieties. These are the insects that bring 
illness and death into our homes. The com- 
mon house flies that carry the germs of 
typhoid fever and other diseases from place 
to place; the mosquitoes that harbor the germs 
of yellow fever, malaria and similar danger- 
ous organisms; the fleas and lice and all that 
come in the category of domesticated pests, 
the most dangerous and least feared by the 
great majority of persons. 





Wheel Bug. 
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COHOSH BUSSANS 


By Robert 8. Troxel 


* 
COHOSH BUGBANE 


(Cimicifuga racemosa) 


If you should hike out into the woodlands 
during June or July and find a tall, slender 
leafy stemmed herbaceous plant, from which 
arises a spike-like terminal cluster of feath- 
ery white flowers rising to a height of 8 feet, 
you have found Cohosh Bugbane. 

The Latin name of the plant means to drive 
away bugs. Therefore, attractive as these 
flower clusters are to the eye, they generally 
do not prove attractive very long to those 
who may gather them for their beauty. The 
offensive odor probably accounts for some of 
the common names applied to this plant, such 
as bugbane and bugwort. Other names have 
been developed from the medicinal values it 
shall possess, some of which are black snake- 
root. rattlesnakeroot and squawroot. 

The flowers do not all open at one time and 
there may be seed buds, blossoms, and seed 
pods on one spike. This spike may be from 
6 to 20 inches in length. There are no showy 
petals but the flower is made up entirely of 
numerous white stamens and the pistil, but 
they are arranged in such a manner as to give 
the spike a fluffy appearance. Occasionally 
we hear the common name rattletop applied 
to this plant. If you are standing near a 
cluster of the pods that are full of seeds, 
juring late autumn or early winter, and the 
wind is passing over them shaking them 
about, you will understand the significance 
of this name. 


THE CANIN 


With the mops and dust flying from one 
end of the country to the other it’s time for 
all dog owners to think of getting their dog 
quarters cleaned of all the old bedding and 
winter mustiness. Whether you have a dog 
box or a more elaborate kennel house it is 
of the utmost importance that each be given 
a thorough house cleaning. A strong disin- 
fectant should be utilized. Your druggist or 
veterinarian will be glad to recommend a 
uitable solution. 

In the summertime it isn’t necessary for 
your dog to have bedding such as straw, etc. 
If you wish to keep a blanket in the sleeping 
box be sure that it is taken out frequently, 
aired and dipped in a disinfectant solution. 
Not withstanding the old adage “a few fleas 
are good for any dog” we'll take ours with- 
oul fleas, and a good way to avoid these germ 





Photo Pa. Dept. of Agriculture 


Bugbane, bugwort, snakeroot, ete. 


The Indians regarded the thick, knotty root 
as a certain cure for venomous snake bites, 
and it was also highly esteemed as a remedy 


for their 


CORNER 


carriers is to keop the quarters as clean as 


equaws 


you would your own room. 

Now as to the runway or ground adjacent 
to the kennel box: Dig this ground up and 
lime it good. Throw a little grass seed on 
this limed ground. A dog eats grass for his 
spring tonic. For the boys who have brick 
lime them and take a 
blow torch and burn the lime away. This bit 
dividends in less 


or cement runways, 


of extra work will pay big 
worms and healthier dogs. 


A word of caution. In exercising your dogs, 
avoid orchards and vineyards where spray- 
ing may have been in progress. This spray 
settles on the grass, your dog eats the grass 
and you have a poisoned animal on your 
hands. Arsenic is often the base for sprays 
and is certainly not recommended as an addi- 
tion to my dog's diet. 


Today it is not considered very satisfactory 
in its use against snake bites, but it is used 
medicinally for certain ailments and is recog. 
nized as official in the United States Phar- 
macopocia. 


By Evan C. Stineman 


Now that we have gotten their living quar- 
ters renovated, let’s plan for keping our dogs 
in top physical shape during the hot weather 
Every dog owner should provide himself with 
a dipping barrel. A good commercial stock 
dip should be used. By dipping once a week 
you will keep your dog free of fleas, keep the 
skin clean, which will tend to heal abrasions 
of the skin caused by scratching from heat 
irritation. You can usually avoid what is 
commonly called summer eczema by regular 
use of the dipping barrel during the hot sum- 
mer months. Often the term dipping as re- 
ferred to dogs is misunderstood. Do not sub- 
merge the dog in the dip solution. To do so 
will subject him to eye infection, etc. The 
proper procedure is to sponge the dog off, 
rubbing the solution into the skin, being care- 
ful to avoid the eyes and ear passages.— 
Doctor H. B. Prothero 
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WILLIAM M. KENNEDY, Allegheny JAMES A. WORDEN, Harrisburg DR. C. B. PENROSE, Philadelphia JOHN M. PHILLIPS, Pittsburgh 
Nov. 17, 1896 to Nov. 17, 1905 Nov. 17, 1896 te Nov. 17, 1910 Feb. 24 1899 to Dec. 21, 1922 Nov. 21, 1905 to Nov. 17, 1923 
(Pres. 9 yrs.) (Pres. 5 yrs.) (Pres. 12 yrs.) (Pres. 1 yr.) 





CHARLES HEEBNER, Philadelphia 
Nov. 17, 1896 to Feb. 23, 1899 


IRVING A. STEARNS, Wilkes-Barre FE. B. WESTFALL, Williamspert COLEMAN K. SOBER, Lewisburg J. O. H. DENN 
Nov. 17, 1896 to Feb. 13, 1901 Nov. 17, 1896 to Mar. 5, 1902 Nov. 17, 1896 to Nov. 17, 1914 Mar. 6, 1901 to. 









W. B. McCALEB. Harrisburg JOHN S. SPEER, St. Marys GEORGE D. GIDEON, Philadelphia THOMAS MARTINDALE, Philadelphia WILSON McGBI 
Feb. 8, 1911 to Mar. 20, 1924 Dec. 16, 1914 to Jan. 24, 1918 May 19, 1915 to Nov. 17, 1919 Mar. 23, 1916 to Sept. 17, 1916 Jan. 24, 1918 to 


July 7. i919 to July 23, 1925 
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AND PRESENT, ARE SHOWN IN THE TOP ROW 





sh DR. H. J. DONALDSON, Williamsport ADOLPH MULLER, Norristown ROSS L. LEFPFLER, McKeesport NICHOLAS BIDDLE, Bethayres 
23 Dec. 29, 1916 to Aug. 16, 1929 Mar. 20, 1924 to Jan. 31, 19385 June 24, 1927 to Dec. 23, 1931 Feb. 11, 1935— 
(Pres. 4 yrs.) (Pres. 3 yrs.) Reappointed Mar. 26, 1935 (Pres. 5 yrs.) 


(Pres. 7 yrs.) 





_H. DENNY, Ligonier WILLIAM H. MYERS, Williamsport FRANK G. HARRIS, Clearfield ARTHUR CHAPMAN, Doylestown LANING S. HARVEY, Wilkes-Barre 
3, 1901 to Jan. 14, 1905 Mar. 6, 1902 to Aug. 11, 1909 Jan, 31, 1905 to Jan. 19, 1908 Jan, 20, 1908 to Jan. 5, 1916 Sept. 17, 1910 to M:y 18, 1915 





IN McGREW, Pittsfield WILLIAM 8S. ELLIS, Bryn Mawr COL. HENRY W. COULTER, Greensburg JARED M. B. REIS, New Castle FRANCIS H. COFFIN, Scranton 
4, 1918 to July 6. 1919 Jan, 16, 1920 to Mar. 20, 1924 Dec. 21, 1922 to Mar. 20, 1924 Mnr. 20, 1924 to Dee. 23, 1931 Mar. 27, 1924 to Dee. 23, 1931 
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‘‘He hunts rabbits during hunting season, ‘coon or ’possum at night, night crawlers when I 


want to go fishing, and in between season’s he’s the best collar button fiinder in the country."’ 


When was the first open season held on 
ringneck pheasants in Pennsylvania? 
W.M., Boyertown, Pa. 


Our records show the first open season 
on ringnecks in Pennsylvania was from 
October 15 to December 15, 1902. There 
wasn’t any daily or season limit that year 


™ * os 


Was there a closed season on small game 
during the World War No. 1? 
W.M., Boyertown, Pa 


Hunting seasons on small game were 
open as usual throughout World War 
No. 1 


* * * 


I know of a salt lick that has been es- 
tablished for deer near our camp. Does 
the salt block have to be removed from 
the lick during the open deer season? 

A.B.S., Manheim, Pa, 


There is nothing in the Game Laws to 
compel anyone to remove a salt block 
from a deer lick during the open deer 
season. The mere removal of the salt 
block does not constitute the removal of 


> 


the salt lick. Through melting caused by 
rain and snow salt will soak into the 
ground surrounding the salt block and 
before a deer lick is completely destroyed 
reasonable efforts must be made to re- 
move or cover up the surroundings that 
have become salted. Deer seldom use a 
salt lick after the first cool weather in 
the fall although they may frequent a 
“lick” through force of habit. We recom- 
mend the complete removal of all salt 
licks befoie deer season and suggest this 
be done early in the fall. In this way, 
mistakes may be avoided. for it is un- 
lawful to kill deer at a “lick”. 


What Pennsylvania birds are not pro- 
tected by law? 


Great horned owl, snowy owl, goshawk, 
Cooper’s hawk, sharp-shin hawk, crow, 
blue jay, kingfisher, European starling 
and English sparrcuw. 


* * * 


In what year did it become illegal to trap 
bears in this State with steel traps? With 
bear pens? 


The use of steel traps for the taking of 
bears was first prohibited in 1911. Bear 
pens and bear pits became illegal in 1915. 


* * * 


Was it ever lawful to display your hunt- 
ing tag on your arm? 


Yes. From 1913 to 1919 the tags were 
worn on the arm. At that time the tags 
were of a treated cloth material. Regula- 
tions then required them to be displayed 
on the back of the sleeve between the 
shoulder and the elbow. 
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*‘He must be the Big Strong Silent Type. 


He hasn’t spoken a word yet.’’ 
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NOTICE! 


We have just been advised by the 
agency handling newsstand sales of GAME 
NEWS that it would no longer be in a 
position to distribute our publication. This 
service will discontinue with this issue; 
consequently many readers will be dis- 
appointed when they try to buy a copy 
on the stands this month. 


Under the circumstances we are asking 
all persons who receive the magazine 
through subscription to pass this informa- 
tion on to any of their spotrsmen-friends 
who have been purchasing GAME NEWS 
on the stands. They may wish to continue 
reading it, in which case we shall be very 
happy to welcome them as subscribers. 

















The Blair County Game Fish and Forestry 
Association have been very active in Defense 
work since the entrance of this Country into 
the war, having sponsored and originated 
what is Known as the First Rifle Company, 
Civilian Defense Police, Altoona, which is 
now composed of 150 expert riflemen, who 
are being trained by weekly drill practice, 
so that they will be prepared for any emerg- 
ence that may arise through enemy invasion 
or local sabotage. 

The modern rifle range on the association 
property in Riggles Gap is now being im- 
proved and placed in condition for the sum- 
mer activities. A State-wide N. R. A. spon- 
sored match was held on the range May 17, 
and the official State Championships will 
be held there early in August. 

The association fittingly observed National 
Wildlife Week, by having members present 
talks on conservation and the showing of ap- 
propriate moving pictures to service clubs 
and school assemblies. The president “Bill” 





‘‘Open the window dear! It’s a bit stuffy in here.’’ 





Templeton and Joe Parks gave the talks and 
presented the pictures. 

The association members are now busy 
transplanting trees, planting food plots and 
engaged in a general conservation program. 





Current officers of the Luzerne County 
Game and Fish Association are: Louis Ravina, 
president; Calvin Eckrote, vice-president; 
George Wilson, treasurer, and Howard G. 
Lentz, secretary. The club has been one of 
the most active units in the nortneasiern sec- 
tion of the state, enu its program includes 
feeding game, propagatior. of ringneck phceas- 
ants, planting of trees, water snake and 
vermin contests, and g2me and fish stocking. 











C. R. Vogel, Secretary of the Tri-County 
Fish and Game Association writes that the 
above organization has passed a resolution to 
invest 100% of their 1942 dues income in 
United States Defense Bonds 





A scientist declares that fish are the only 
living creatures never troubled with in- 
fluenza.. ‘This is because of their ample op- 
portunities for gargling. 














‘‘Makes me sick the way some husbands pamper their wives!’’ 
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the salt lick. Through melting caused by 
rain and snow salt will soak into the 
ground surrounding the salt block and 
before a deer lick is completely destroyed 
reasonable efforts must be made to re- 
move or cover up the surroundings that 
have become salted. Deer seldom use a 
salt lick after the first cool weather in 
the fall although they may frequent a 
“lick” through force of habit. We recom- 
mend the complete removal of all salt 
licks befoie deer season and suggest this 
be done early in the fall. In this way, 
mistakes may be avoided. for it is un- 
lawful to kill deer at a “lick”. 


What Pennsylvania birds are not pro- 
tected by law? 

Great horned owl, snowy owl, goshawk, 
Cooper’s hawk, sharp-shin hawk, crow, 
blue jay, kingfisher, European starling 
and English sparrcuw 


* >» * 


In what year did it become illegal to trap 
bears in this State with steel traps? With 
bear pens? 

The use of steel traps for the taking of 
bears was first prohibited in 1911. Bear 
pens and bear pits became illegal in 1915. 


Was it ever lawful to display your hunt- 
ing tag on your arm? 


Yes. From 1913 to 1919 the tags were 
worn on the arm. At that time the tags 
were of a treated cloth material. Regula- 
tions then required them to be displayed 
on the back of the sleeve between the 
shoulder and the elbow. 
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NOTICE! 


We have just been advised by the 
agency handling newsstand sales of GAME 
NEWS that it would no longer be in a 
position to distribute our publication. This 
service will discontinue with this issue; 
consequently many readers will be dis- 
appointed when they try to buy a copy 
on the stands this month. 


Under the circumstances we are asking 
all persons who receive the magazine 
through subscription to pass this informa- 
tion on to any of their spotrsmen-friends 
who have been purchasing GAME NEWS 
on the stands. They may wish to continue 
reading it, in which case we shall be very 
happy to welcome them as subscribers. 











The Blair County Game Fish and Forestry 
Association have been very active in Defense 
work since the entrance of this Country into 
the war, having sponsored and originated 
what is Known as the First Rifle Company, 
Civilian Defense Police, Altoona, which is 
now composed of 150 expert riflemen, who 
are being trained by weekly drill practice, 
so that they will be prepared for any emerg- 
ence that may arise through enemy invasion 
or local sabotage. 

The modern rifle range on the association 
property in Riggles Gap is now being im- 
proved and placed in condition for the sum- 
mer activities. A State-wide N. R. A. spon- 
sored match was held on the range May 117, 
and the official State Championships will 
be held there early in August. 

The association fittingly observed National 
Wildlife Week, by having members present 
talks on conservation and the showing of ap- 
propriate moving pictures to service clubs 
and school assemblies. The president “Bill” 
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It’s a bit stuffy in here.’’ 


Templeton and Joe Parks gave the talks and 
presented the pictures. 

The association members are now busy 
transplanting trees, planting food plots and 
engaged in a general conservation program. 





Current officers of the Luzerne County 
Game and Fish Association are: Louis Ravina, 
president; Calvin Eckrote, vice-president; 
George Wilson, treasurer, and Howard G. 
Lentz, secretary. The club has been one of 
the most active units in the nortneasiern sec- 
tion of the state, enu its program includes 
feeding game, propagation of ringneck phcas- 
ants, planting of trees, water snake and 
vermin contests, and game and fish stocking. 


C. R. Vogel, Secretary of the Tri-County 
Fish and Game Association writes that the 
above organization has passed a resolution to 
invest 100% of their 1942 dues income in 
United States Defense Bonds. 


A scientist declares that fish are the only 
living creatures never troubled with in- 
fluenza.. ‘This is because of their ample op- 
portunities for gargling. 











Photo by Geo. R. Poellot 
Partly albino rinzneck pheasant killed by C. L. 
Holman, Bridgeville, last season. 


THE MAIL BAG 


“I have been interested in our State Game 
News and the experience of some of the hun- 


ers. I get a kick out of many of the sporting 
magazine stories I read of both hunting and 
fishing. I think some of them need a kick 
I hunted the gray squirrel when I was 10 
years old back in 1870. I couldn’t holc. the 
old muzzle loading rifle up to shoot. With a 
cest I could knock a squirrel’s head off every 
shot. For 20 years I usec the old muzzle 
loacer for all kinds of game. When I shot at 
a wiid turkey it was mine 

In 1920 I went from Huntingdon County 


down to Fulton County to huni squirrels. 
They were plentiful along the eastern slope 
of Sideling Hill Mountain where there were 
lots of hickory and shellbark nuts. My broth- 


er-in-law, his son and son-in-law went out 
with me. I had gotten my first shotgun, a 
Remington 12 ga. pump. We were near the 


tarms at the foot of the mountain. My broth- 
er-in-law said there had been wild turkeys 
working there that morning. “They are work- 
ing up the mountain,” he said, “come on 
everybody, we will kill turkeys.” I said ‘not 
me with a shotgun.” He said “we all have 
shotguns.” I told him I would stay with the 
squirrels ard give them a dollar apiece for 
the turkeys they got. In about an hour I 
heard them shooting at the top of the moun- 


tain. In a couple of hours they came back. 
No turkeys. 
“They told me the turkeys were in the 


red brush on top of the mountain, but when 
had sneaked close enough to shoot— 
about 30 yards—the birds saw them and flew. 
That they had knocked three of them down 
and had spent an hour trying to find them. 
Had to give it up and come back without a 


tney 
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feather. The wounded turkeys would hide 
under the brush and die. That is only a little 
bit of shotgun turkey hunting I could relate. 

“I don’t believe that more than 10 per 
cent of the turkeys shot with shotguns are 
retrieved; they simply hide and die for fox 
feed. Wild turkeys don’t run or fly from 
what they hear, as deer do. It is from what 
uney see. One hundred yards is a nice easy 
shot with a rifle at wild turkeys. What 
have written is my honest opinion of 70 vears 
of hunting and observation of methods used 
Two years ago I gave my shc‘suns and vig 
game rifle to my grandsons ati got a new 
Stevens over and under .22 rifle and 410 shot 
barrel. The .22 long rifle hollow point car- 
tridge is fine on all small game and will get 
a wild turkey at a hundred yards as easy as 
a 32 or 30-30 rifle.’—A. R. Salkelk, Taren- 
tum, Pa 


Last year the Old Town Sportsmen's Asso- 
ciation demonstrated its interest in the con- 
servation program by trapping and releasing 
many rabbits, acquiring a special wildlife 
refuge, releasing 50 six-week old pheasant 
chicks which have apparently acclimated 
themselves in that locality, sponsoring an 
educational exhibit which was viewed by 
several thousand persons, erecting indoor 
rifle range which has stimulated much in- 
terest among its members, and conducting a 
conservation education publicity campaign 
which has been far-reaching in scope. Good 
work, Old Towners! 


When the new Hall of North American 
Mammals of the New York American Museum 
of Natural History was opened to the public 
Wednesday, one of the 18 glass-enclosed ex- 
hibits contained a mount of the world’s 
largest Bighorn Sheep, donated by Dr. H. M. 
3eck, 68 West Northampton Street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., a lifelong honorary member of the 
Museum 

The Bighorn Sheep, whose 
measures 4942 inches along the curve and 
the left, 48 inches, both having a circum- 
ference of 16% inches, was recognized by the 
Museum officials as the world’s largest ever 
killed by man 


right horn 


William Keyes found on the west side of 
Table Mountain, California, the body of a 
four-point deer which had died as a result 
of a freak of nature. Its horns had grown 
around its mouth and nose in such a manner 
that it could no longer eat, and had starved 
to death. 


The nervous energy of the human body is 
nothing mcre than electricity, says a noted 


doctor. This diagnosis seems plausible as 
nowaday: most articles of clothing are 
charged. 


Though you never spent a day in a college 
classroom, you have acquired the cream of a 
lideral education if experience has taught you 
to be kind. tolerant, and understancnig. 















CLASS REUNION 


Turning back the pages of the years, 2] 
men and women returned January 4, 1942 to 
the Good Intent school in Letterkenny Town. 
ship to indulge for a time in pleasant recol. 
lections of their school days there twenty 
years ago. 

At the teachers desk stood William W, 
Britton, whom they recalled as the tall, lean 
young schoolmaster from Upper Strasburg 
they had learned to respect and love during 
the term of 1921-22 that he taught all eight 
-rades in the one-room red brick building. 

The reunion also attracted 24 visitors, in- 
cluding Samuel Sollenberger of St. Thomas, 





a pupil at Good Intent more than 50 years 
ago. 

Britton who now resides in East Catharine 
street, as game protector of Franklin County, 
recalled that the school had an enrollment 
of 34 the year he spent at Good Intent, after 
having first taught for a term in Horse Valley. 

Pleased by the large turnout despite bad 
weather conditions, Britton, following the re- 
union, expressed the opinion that an organi- 
zation of former pupils might be formed to 
perpetuate the memory of Good Intent, soon 
to be razed as one of the buildings on the 
21.000-acre tract the War Department has 
selected for an ammunition depot. 

While virtually all his Good Intent pupils 
of 20 years ago have married, Britton recalled 
only one romance, among the boys and girls 
he taught there that had blossomed into mar- 
riage. The others found their mates outside 
the school. 

In his ten years as game protector, Britton 
said he has been called upon to arrest only 
one of his former pupils for violation of the 


game laws. Britton’s teaching career ended 
in 1926 after he had taught in the Upper 


Strasburg and Greenvillage grammar schools, 
in addition to the Horse Valley and Good 
Intent schools. He engaged in the insurance 
business before his appointment as game pro- 
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tector 

A commercial photographer was on hand 
to record pictorially the last reunion of for- 
mer pupils of Good Intent School. 

His former pupils joined Britton in reminis- 
censes of their days at the school. 

Among the visitors were Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Rotz, patrons of the school in 1921, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Irvin Creamer, Pleasant 
Hall. Mrs. Creamer is a daughter of Frank 
Slyder, who taught at Good Intent 50 years 
ago and subsequently served three terms as 
county superintendent of schools. 


John Pilgrim, janitor at the school during 


Britton’s regime, also was on hand, and his : 


experience in stoking the school furnace fire 
with Christmas tree clippings, highlighted the 
reminiscences. A burst of flame deprived 
Pilgrim of his eyebrows on that occasion 
Pilgrim, who lives near the school, will re 
move to Guilford Springs. 


They build these modern automobiles 80 
that five reople can get into them with com- 
fort, and ten if they are well acquainted. 


The photos of the cub on the opposite page wert 
taken my Delbert L. Batcheler. »- 
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April 26 at the summer cottage of President Ress L. 


Photo by 
Members of the Southwest Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs met 


John W. Warner, Indiana, Pa 


Leffler of the Game Commission, along 


with Agricultural delegates, to discuss the farm labor problem and cooperate with landowners 


in supplying voluntary 


FEDERAL OFFICIAL EMPHASIZES 
WILDLIFE’S IMPORTANCE IN WAR 


Reminding game administrators that wild- 
life plays a more important role in winning 


or losing wars than most persons realize, 
Albert M. Day, Fish and Wildlife Service 


official of the United States Department of 
the Interior, recently urged that conservation 
programs be geared to aid war efforts to the 
maximum. 


Clothing made of furs from wild animals 
aided the Russian soldiers during the German 
offensive in last winter’s sub-zero weather, 
Day pointed out at the recent North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Conference in Toronto, Canada. 
Rodent-borne typhus now raging over Eur- 
ope, he said further, will have a profound 
influence upon Germany’s war effort. 


Positive contributions can be made through 
wildlife in the form of furs, a meat supply, 
and in keeping the people fit, he said. At the 
same time, Day cautioned against permitting 
basic stocks of wildlife to be raided, wild- 
life habitat to be unecessarily destroyed, and 
waters to be polluted. Liaison efforts with 
the War and Navy Departments and the War 
Production Board have produced excellent 
results in this respect, he reported. 


Opportunities offered by the Pittman- 
Robertson program of Federal aid to the 
States in wildlife restoration can be used to 
resurvey trapping regulations and guarantee 
fullest utilization of the fur resources of this 
Nation without sacrificing conservation prin- 
ciples, he said. This is necessary since im- 
ports from China, Russia, and Australia that 
normally supply half of the $250,000,000 an- 
nual fur requirements are now cut off. 

“Can we justify winter losses in deer and 
elk in many problem areas with a valuable 
meat supply wasting because the herds were 
not reduced through proper hunting seasons 
and bag limits to a size consistent with the 
available forage?” he asked. He suggested 
several remedies, including taking doe deer 
in such areas, and pointed out that the 135,- 


labor in emergencies in harvesting crops. 


000.000 pounds of wild game normally used 
in American homes in hunting seasons can 
“release sufficient beef, mutton, pork, and 
poultry to feed an army of 5,000,000 men for 
two months.” 

The Pittman-Robertson program is avail- 
able to finance studies on which to base the 
better use of wildlife, he said, ‘so the admin- 


istrators need not lack for technical assist- ° 


ance.” 

“Why not,” asked Day, “set our national 
program for wartime conservation on the 
course of utilizing the resource to the fullest 
extent consistent with good management, in 
providing the sport and recreation to keep 
our people fit, and food, fur, and leather for 
home consumption, so that we can send that 
much more to our boys fighting on foreign 
soil and to our allies in this struggle?” 





THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


Just await’n midst the aspens 

For the deer that never came, 
List’nin’ to Charlie’s beller 

And his halting steps, so lame. 
Six long days we've hunted, 

Two bucks our score to date 
Yet, we’ve hope for others 

Er’e the Season grows too late. 
And yet, if no more we garner, 

The joy of being in the pines 
More than gives us recompense, 

And cures our ills and whines. 
The oaks, the beech, the poplars, 

Their leafless limbs point out; 
While the pines and hemlocks, best of all 

Their greenness bolély flout. 
Great gray rocks, precambrian born 

Lie prone, midst glory such as these, 
And thus for ages rest, as 

Lulled by sun and breeze. 
They decorate each mountain, 

And add their wondrous size 
To hill and dale, 

As though to advertise— 

The Glory of All Outdoors. 


—-W. R. Woodard. 


WILDLIFE PHOTOGRAPHER DIES 


Lorene Squire, wildlife photographer who 
won international fame with her beautify) 
pictures of wild fowl and other birds in flight 
was fatally injured in an automobile accident 
at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, April 12. 

Her photographs had won _ recognition 
throughout the United States, Canada and 
Europe as one of America’s outstanding bird 
photographers. Her home was in Kansas and 
most of her pictures were taken on the broad 
prairies of that state as ducks, geese, swans 
and other waterfowl winged over on spring 
and fall flight. 

Her work had appeared in many national 
publications+-and she won a certificate of 
merit in 1936 at the international exhibition 
of nature photgraphy in London. 





TEN GOOD TIPS ON GUNS 


With arms factories turning over most of 
their output to the government these days it 
is becoming extremely difficult for sportsmen 
to buy shotguns and rifles. The only thing to 
do if you must have a firearm is to go into 
the used gun market. George Derbes of Potts- 
ville offers these tips in picking a used gun: 

First, make certain that the manufacturer 
is still in business. If he isn’t don’t buy that 
gun. Even minor repairs will be very costly. 

Second, get a popular model. Do not pur- 
chase any discontinued type. Regardless of 
its condition, future repairs will also be 
costly—if you can get them. 

Third, do not purchase even a good gun 
for an obsolete and rare cartridge. After the 
present war is over you will see many am- 
munition makers declare obsolete a_ great 
many old cartridges now listed in their cata- 
logs, which are produced and sold in such 
small quantities that they are a heavy loss 
to the maker. 

Fourth, do not buy a gun that needs even 
minor repairs. The seller may tell you that 
all you need is a firing pin or an extractor 
or something, and that the factory parts 
catalog lists it at half-a-buck. But can they 
supply it? If not, you have the headache of 
getting some gunsmith to make that part by 
hand at great expense. 

Fifth, do not buy any gun that cannot be 
thoroughly inspected before purchasing. 

Sixth, do not buy any gun that shows ex- 
cessive wear and play in the action. 

Seventh, do not buy a gun with a barrel 
that is rough, rusted or pitted inside. 

Eighth, do not buy a gun that on the out- 
side very definitely shows signs of abuse. It 
may be the same on concealed parts. 

Ninth, do not let a “sales talk” affect your 
decision. Make up your mind about a gun 
on the evidence you see on the gun itself. 

Tenth, do not buy a gun if the seller will 
not agree to your trying it out before buying. 
There may be a very good reason for his 
reticence—the gun may have some major 
defects. 





On March 14 rabbit trapping agent Z. R. 
Leslie, Somerset County, caught a_ large 
‘possum in cone of his traps. When we ex- 
amined it we found her “pouch” full of 
young.—John S. Shuler, Game Protector, 
District No. 5. 
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HUNTERS PAY $14,465,000 FOR CLOSE 
TO 8 MILLION LICENSES 


Sportsmen paid $14,465,000 for 7,925,000 
hunting licenses or combination hunting- 
fshing or hunting-trapping licenses during 
the year ended June 30, 1941, according to a 
compilation by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
United States Department of the Interior. 

The compilation indicates increases over 
the 1939-40 season when sportsmen paid out 
almost $13,000,000 for more than 7,600,000 
licenses. 

Michigan headed the “big ten” in the list 
of States with 718,281 licenses, followed by 
Pennsylvania with 678,688; New York, 568,675; 
Ohio, 542,674; Indiana, 386,164; Minnesota, 
354.892; Illinois, 326,019; Wisconsin, 299,534; 
California, 285,123; and Washington with 
27,399. 

Fees paid by hunters in Pennsylvania top- 
ped all other States with a total of $1,522,840. 
Those in New York amounted to $1,058,980. 


Federal migratory-bird hunting stamps, 
commonly called duck stamps, were issued to 
1,260,810 sportsmen in the 1940-41 season, an 
increase of 149,249 over the previous year. 
The Federal stamps, at $1 each, are required 
of all waterfowl hunters over 16 years old, 
in addition to State licenses 

Although more than 2,000,000 persons were 
granted combination licenses authorizing 
trapping of fur bearers, many holding such 
licenses did not participate in trapping. By 
counting only one-tenth of the combination 
licenses as representing trappers, it is esti- 
mated that nearly 400,000 persons engaged in 
trapping, with estimated license fees of $450,- 
000 

The 7,912,000 sportsmen who purchased the 
7,925,000 licenses during the 1940-41 season 
spent nearly $192,000,000, according to esti- 
mates made by Guy W. Lane of the Service’s 
Division of Federal Aid. This amount in- 
cludes arms and ammunition purchased by 
skeet shooters. 

These estimates included, in addition to the 
$15,875,000 spent for licenses and duck stamps, 
$35,000,000 for hunting clothing, boots, and 
blankets; $1,500,000 for boats, motors, and 
trailers; $15,000,000 for meals, lodging, and 
laundry; $2,000,000 for club caretakers and 
guide service; $10,000,000 for club and lodge 
improvments and maintenance; $2,000,000 for 
the purchase of hunting dogs; and $20,000,000 
for their feed, care and training. 

The retail price of sporting arms and am- 
munition, excluding tax, amounted to $70,000,. 
000, while the Federal excise tax on these 
articles totaled more than $5,500,000. 





“Mr. Harrington of Albion observed the 
following strange occurrence: While visiting 
the spillway at the Pymatuning Lake, he 
Was watching the sea gulls picking up small 
carp just beyond the railroad. Presently he 
saw a crow come in, light on a stump, and 
Watch the sea gulls catching fish. It must 
have thought this was a pretty good way to 
get its supper so it flew out across the water 
and jabbed its head down into it, came up 
With a 4 or 5 inch fish, flew back to the 
stump and consumed it.’”—Game Protector F. 
H. Coffin, District No. F-1. 


COMPLETE PREDATOR CONTEST 


John Beitel won first prize in the annual 
vermin-killing contest conducted during the 
winter months by the Luzerne County Game 
and Fish Conservation Association of Free- 
land. Beitel was awarded the following items: 
split bamboo pole, reel, line, fish basket, bait 
box and savings bank. 

Other prize-winners were: 2nd prize, Mar- 
vin Eroh, $2 in cash, watch, pocket knife and 
savings bank; 3rd prize, Thomas Yefchak, 
steel telescope pole, fishing line, bait can, and 
savings bank; 4th prize, John Skuba, hunting 
knife, 1 dozen wet flies, and savings bank; 
5th prize, Edward Petrick, flashlight, fish 
knife and savings bank; 6th prize, Bernard 
Rish, flashlight, fish line and savings bank; 
7th prize, pocket knife, casting plug and line. 

This was the tenth annual vermin contest 
staged by the club, and it was very success- 
ful. In the past ten years the following ver- 
min were registered by contestants: 1899 
weasels, 76 mink, 53 foxes, and 6 bobcats. In 
the contest which just ended April 1, the 
boys turned in 155 weasels and 3 foxes. For 
each predator registered, the club, as its part 
in helping to better game conditions. donates 
a free trap to the registrant. The contests 
are open only to young men and boys 18 
years of age and under. 





FENCING STREAM BANKS SAVES 
WILDLIFE 


Farmers who fence streams running through 
their pastures can help improve game and 
fish conditions by fencing the banks, the Mis- 
souri Conservation Commission announces. 
This permits the growth of food and cover 
for wildlife, keeps water clear and cool and 
otherwise improves conditions for fish. In 
addition, it stabilizes stream banks. Small 
sections can of course, be left open as live- 
stock watering holes. 


CONEMAUGH GROUP ACTIVE 


The Conemaugh Valley Sportsmen Asso- 
ciation, with its 133 acres of land and lake 
situated near New Florence in West Wheat- 
field Township, Indiana County, is a far- 
sighted sportsmanlike group. Its membership 
of about one hundred is drawn from Indiana, 
Westmoreland and Cambria Counties. Organ- 
ized for over eight years, this club has owned 
its present farm for about four years. The 
grounds being located on “marginal” lands, 
the hunter finds good ringneck and rabbit 
hunting in the farmlands portion, as well as 
excellent grouse and squirrel shooting in the 
wooded section, which joins a large expanse 
of good-sized timber where deer are fairly 
plentiful. 


Though the club property and nearby lands 
provided better than average fooa for wild- 
life, in 1940 with the aid of Game Protector 
Pinkerton and state agencies, the club plant- 
ed many food bearing trees and shrubs in an 
eight-acre field on their lands, planning 
travel lanes and reserving a cultivated area 
for the growing of grains to supplement 
natural foods available: mountain ash, bar- 
berry, strawberry bush, winterberry, coral 
berry, butternut, chokeberry, hickory, hazel 
nut, arrow wood, chokeberry, black haw, bit- 
tersweet, hackberry, black locust, red oak, 
and white ash. Also, 3,000 American red pine 
seedlings were planted, partially about the 
field, partially on other good spots on the 
grounds. 


In the summer of 1941 the association also 
entered into a Special Wildlife Refuge Pro- 
ject agreement with the Game Commission. 
About twenty acres were put under wire, 
including the eight-acre field described in the 
preceding paragraph. Feeding shelters were 
built inside and outside of the refuge area. 
This spring, the club will plant Pennsylvania 
Game Food and Cover Plot Mixture in its 
refuge, same as last year. 
































DeBerti 


Photo by M. J. 


A bunch of bees made their nest in between the weatherboard and the lining of the above camp. 
A bear, anticipating a meal of honey, proceeded to tear the camp apart and get his dinner. 


The picture was taken in Elk County between Loleta and During, 


Pa., in November, 1940. 
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Delaware County Field and Stream 


The flag Brockport, 
Elk County, April 5, sponsored by the Horton 
Township Sportsmen’s Club at its club house 
was a gala event. A large crowd turned out 
and many prominent speakers were included 
Those the 
was impressive 
the Brockway 
Legion Drum and Bugle Corps were 
Rev. Father Herman of Holy 
Cross Church, Brandy Camp; A. D. Grasso, 
Brockway American Legion; A. J. Hanes, Pa. 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, St. Marys; 
Elk County Fra- 
St. Marys; A. Wil- 

Kilgus, prominent 
sportsman of Brockway; James Colley, State 
Historian of the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 
William F. Smith, past State Commander of 
Pa. American Legion; William Daughen- 
baugh, President of the club had charge of 
the ceremony, and R. M. Morrow, Secretary 


raising ceremony at 


on the program present at cere- 


which made very 
a series of drills by 
American 


as I0llIOWS: 


William Gaffey, President, 
ternal Clubs; H. B. Sorg 
low, Johnsonburg: Dr 


+ 


of the club assisted James Carlini to raise 
the flag 

The club was organized on April 1, 1938 
with the assistance of A. J. Hanes, former 


Vice-President of the Federation of Sports- 
Clubs, and Game Proetctor E. L. 
Shields. It maintains its own game refuge, 
conducts an extensive game feeding and 
game food planting every year and makes 
numerous cash contributions for local wel- 


men’s 


fare. The club has bought $500.00 worth of 
Defense Bonds to date and expects to pur- 
chase $1000.00 worth before the end of the 
year. Every member leaving for military 


service receives $5.00. 


The Blaine Hill Hunting Club, Elizabeth, 
Pa., is an industrious group of big game 
hunters which has its camp headquarters 
near Oleona. But, whereas many clubs of 


when the season 
boys carry on conserva- 
tion programs the year round. There’s only 
17 of them but what they lack in 
they make up in 
inducted in 


this kind are only active 
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this bunch of 


IS on, 


action. 
the 
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been armed forces. 


Association's 


numbers’ 


Photo L. F 
finishing 


Manning 


Club House receiving touches. 


Over 400 enthusiastic sportsmen and their 
Wives attended the Fourth Annual Banquet 
of the McKeesport Sportsmen’s Association 
on Tuesday evening, April 14, in First 
Presbyterian Church of that Guest 
speakers included Hon. Ross L. Leffler, Presi- 
dent of the Game Commission; J. Allen Bar- 
rett, lecturer, Fish Seth 
Gordon. Executive Game 
Commission 

Guests included Hon 
Mayor of the 


the 


city 
Commission; and 
Director of the 


Frank A. Buchanan, 
City of McKeesport; Senator 


William D. Mansfield, McKeesport Daily 
News; Robert Miller, President Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League: Hon. J. M 
Critchfield, member, Fish Commission; Hon. 


John M. Walker, State Senator; Hon. William 
J. Yester, State Representative; Hon. Thomas 
J. Heatherington, State Representative; Rollin 





Five stray dogs killed on Keystone 


Kistes of that town. They 


Mountain 
were alleged to have attacked certain individuals, and Mr. Wetzel, 


WALTON LEAGUE OPPOSES FIREARM 
REGISTRATION 


A resolution adopted by the Izaak Walto; 
League of America on March 28, during it 
20th Annual Convention, expressed Strong 
opposition to efforts being made by certair 
legislators, state and federal agencies an 
others to compel registration or requisition. 
ing of personal firearms in the name ¢ 
National Defense. In support of its stand th: 
League quoted from the second amendmen 
to the Constitution of the United States a 
follows: the right of the people to kee 
and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

The resolution states the League's belie 
that measures for the registration or requi- 
sitioning of firearms “are inimical to both 
personal and national security, and woul 
merely play into the hands of subversive ele. 
ments by disarming the citizens.” 

The League recommended that pressur 
for public works be ended for “the duration’ 
and that post-war efforts be planned for thei 
long-term value to the Nation rather than 
for temporary local advantage. It named pol. 
lution and erosion control, reforestration an¢ 
similar conservation measures as logica 
works for inclusion in the post-war program 


The woodchuck, long the victim of a bount; 
system in many counties and townships 
southern Michigan, is now classed as a game 
animal because of the good work he does ir 
digging burrows which later are occupied by 
rabbits and other game. This summer, for 
the first time in the history of Michigan 
the woodchuck will enjoy the protection of 
closed season 
Heffelfinger, District Supervisor, W. C. Ryder 
Game Technician, Ralph Liphart, Game Pro 
tector, and Robert Parlaman, Game Protector 
employes of the Game Commission. 
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Photo John C. Wetzel 
near Locustdale by Luther Kehler and Lewis 


Deputy Game Protector who submitted the photo, said that bones, rabbit fur, ringneck pheas- 


ants, and other remains were found 


around the den. 


The dogs are hanging at the entrance 


of the den. 
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WALTONIANS MEET — ELECT 


Harry W. Stark, of the York chapter, was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania Division 
of the IZaak Walton League of America when 
the state sportsmen conducted their 19th an- 
nual convention meeting in the Berkshire 
Hotel at Reading. Stark succeeds Dr. Arthur 
W. Henn, of Pittsburgh, who presided at the 
convention. 


The Berks County host chapter was hon- 
ored with a high office when Ralph E. Walley, 
of Wyomissing, was elected secretary of the 
state group. The three new vice presidents 
are Mahlon F. LaRue, of Shillington; John 
L. Carey, Pittsburgh, and Hamilton C. Con- 
nor, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Directors elected for the fiscal year are 
T. E. Williamson, Oil City; Dr. L. W. Moore, 
South Chester; Dr. W. P. Walinchus, Mahanoy 
City; Hope Dalish, Fairmount, and Ernest 
Hibbard, Delaware County. 

Speakers included Kenneth A. Reid, Na- 
tional Executive Secretary from Chicago, and 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission from Harrisburg. 
Each stressed the fact that the Waltonians 
should keep outdoor opportunities at least 
at their present level, if not improved, in 
preparation for the return of Uncle Sam’s 
boys from the fighting front. 

Dr. W. H. Moore, of Philadelphia, spoke 
on polluted streams, and their proven effect 
on the health of the public. 

The state legislative committee, headed by 
LaRue, passed a resolution which proposes 
to give the Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
the same authorities and powers now pos- 
sessed by the Game Commission. The resolu- 
tion, among other things, would have the 
Fish Commission appoint its Executive Direc- 
tor, as is done by the Game Commission, 


Large stray house cat killed by Joseph Silvasi, Jr., 
President Sportsmen’s Rod, Game & Gun Club, West 


Hazleton. Says Mr. Silvasi, ‘‘This cat had been a 
menace to the wildlife in Honey-Hole Valley of Den- 
nhison Twp. Every time I visited the game-feeders 
I noticed cat tracks in the snow and was determined 


to dispose of the animal. I was on the alert and 
kept a constant lookout for the intruder until I 
finally caught up with it.’’ 
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Photo Reading Ti 


mes 


Harry W. Stark, extreme left, elected president of Pennsylvania Izaak Walton Leaguers at the 


state convention of the sportsmen at Reading, receives congratulations after the election. 
to right are: Stark, who is a member of the York chapter; Albert E. 


treasurer; 
burg, 


Left 


Holl, of Media, state 


Kenneth A. Reid, of Chicago, national executive secretary; Seth Gordon, of Harris- 
Executive Director of the State Game Commission and former conservation director of 


the national organization, and Ralph E. Walley, Wyomissing, who was elected state secretary. 


instead of having the Governor of the State 
make the appointment. 


Another resolution, to revise the dog train- 
ing rules which were first formulated in 
1921, was tabled for further study. The per- 
ennial problem of stream pollution was given 
considerable discussion, and was referred to 
the incoming officers for further study. A 
motion was passed authorizing Secretary 
Walley to write to the Governor urging him 
to fill the Commission’s present three vacan- 
cies with qualified sportsmen as 
possible. 


soon as 


Vernon L. Hassler, of Springmont, headed 
the nominating committee for state officers. 


Other committee members are Dr. Arthur W. 


Henn, Pittsburgh; Dr. L. W. Moore, South 
Chester; Dr. J. D. Tuckerman, Delaware 
County; W. J. Meyers, Lebanon; Jacob 


Schaeffer, Schuylkill County; T. E. William- 
son. Oil City; J. H. Coffman, York; P. G. 
Platt, Media; Oscar A. Becker, Reading, and 
Joseph D. Hiestand, Philadelphia. 


More than 50 Waltonians were registered 
for the convention. Thirty members of the 
Berks County chapter attended, while other 
delegates came from the Pittsburgh, Connells. 
ville, Delaware County, Philadelphia County, 
Lebanon County and York County chapters. 


STATE FOX HUNTERS MEET 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Fox Hunters’ Association was held in 
Harrisburg on Saturday evening, May 2. 
There were about fifty representatives of the 
various fox hunting groups throughout the 
state present. 

No resolutions in regard to existing or pro- 
posed legislation were offered but it was de- 
cided that an attempt would be made to 
have the existing dog law changed so as to 
give valuable dogs more protection. It was 
felt that all owners of sporting dogs as well 
as pets would welcome such a change. 

The Association will hold its Field Trial 
this Fall in York County with headquarters 
at Farm Grove, York County. The date will 
be the week beginning October 26. 

Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission gave a very interesting 
talk with a few timely remarks on the con- 
dition of the times, the responsibility of the 
Game Commission to all branches of sport, 
and the special effort which was being made 
this year to cooperate with the hunters who 


are in the service or in defense work. He 
stated that Pennsylvania was big enough and 
varied enough to accommodate all classes of 
sportsmen but stressed the point that toler- 
ance of one group toward another was very 
necessary. He agreed that the present dog 
law needed further improvement and offered 
his help in this matter. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1942-1943: Eli S. Grable, Washington, 
Pa., President; E. Guy Kekner, New Bloom- 
field, Pa., Vice-President; R. M. Hutchinson, 
Lancaster, Pa., Secretary; W. H. Webster, 
Waynesburg, Pa., Treasurer. 

The directors include: R. L. Watson, Walter 
J. Shearer, Dr. F. S. Birchard, Joseph Dar- 
lington, Dallas W. Coplin, D. R. Clark, Gilbert 
Mather, Joseph Darby, Ehrman B. Mitchell, 
Plunket Stewart, Mortimer E. Fuller, George 
B. Beglin, O. J. Shriver, J. Calvin Turner, 
O. V. Titus, William Gipe, J. M. Fuller, 
Charles Lemmon, Thos. W. Martin, William 
Arison, Dr. Louis N. Robinson, Gaylord Car- 
penter, Milton Hankins. 








Neophytic Shadows Along the Buckline 
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Photo of Mirs. Stanley Foote, Susquehanna, R. 
season near Gre: 
But before the opening of the season I got 


the fever for a different gun and traded it 
in for a new .300 repeater, and thought I was 
ready to pop off most anything legal that 
showed itself within reasonable distance for 
a neophyte. But my luck was—that I did 
not happen to be in the right place at the 
right time during the whole of that season; 
and I had no shooting opportunities, except 
one of several hundred yards, which I missed. 


During the closed season I read the sport- 
ing magazines carefully and was led to be- 


lieve that my new .300 rifle should have one 


of the widely advertised scope sights if I 
ere to get a deer the next open season. So 


sight was purchased after much detailed 
study as to the merits of the various makes 
and my bank balance, too)—for I wanted to 
be equipped to nip in the bud the possibil- 
ity of loss due to extra long shots. The gun 
was fitted with the new scope sight, sighted 
n at 100 yards, confirmed by the most expert 
marksman I could secure, and was in such 
good shape that I could go through the black 
every time at this distance the 





about on 


range 


However, later reading and previous in- 
from successful hunters, led me to 
believe that a good gun, in the hands of a 
hunter, should also have a good sight 
1f the peep variety. So that, too, was pur- 
and installed and properly sighted; 
some careful practice work was done, 
with results about equal to that done when 
using the scope. 


Then came December 
season on deer, 


} , » 
fluences 


“s00d0” 


Cc 1ased 


ana 


lst and the open 

and off to the woods we were 
for our hunt. The first several days made 
provision for bucks, and the last few days 
for does in certain counties. Plenty of does 
vere seen during the buck period, but when 
coe days came the does seemed to disappear 


Photo by Truman Benson 
D. No. 4, with buck she shot last hunting 
ait Bend, Pa. 
as by magic. I had as my companion on 


the next to the last day a graduate druggist, 
an enthusiastic young hunter in the fifth year 
of his deer hunting experience. We lodged 
over five miles from where we planned 
I re- 
marked to the good woman who had lodged 
us, “I must get a deer today—this is my third 
season for if I return 

this time without a deer my family 
‘razz’ me to death.” “Only your third year’ 
said she, “Don’t worry about that. Why, my 
husband has lived here in the deer country 
all his life, has hunted every year, and 
hasn’t shot a deer yet.” 


night 


to leave our car and enter the woods. 


home 
will 


TT) 


hunting deer 


That encouraged me; and we were shortly 
at our shooting posts, back in the mountains 
two miles from our car, in another section 
of the Allegheny National Forest. A beauti- 
ful covering of snow three or four inches 
Geep had fallen during the night, and the 
whole territory for miles around was indeed 
a dream picture. Many other hunters had 
located in the same neighborhood, and as it 
began to get light enough to see many of 
these men were visible on their watches on 
three hills visible from our locations. My 
buddy took his place where a small stream 
flowed into a much larger one. I had gone 
farther up the hill and located. The seven 
bells of the morning had scarcely sounded 
when shooting began and could be heard 
over this large rugged terrain, up and down 
stream and over and across the mountains 

I had acquired when young the habit of 
roaming widely when berrying and a simi- 
lar habit seems to be with me in my hunting 


experiences. No luck! and an hour or so 
found me leaving my stand. I struck up 


hill through the low woods, snow from the 
trees showering me at every move I made. 
I came out at the upper end of a ravine 
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where a large gas main leads over the moun- 
tain. There I decided to stay and build a fire 
and w-a-t-c-h. When my fire got going and 
I got my snow wet gloves to drying I found 
myself carefully examining my rifle sights; 
and to my great distress, found the aperture 
disc in my peep sight had been lost in com- 
ing through the brush; and since I had been 
compelled to remove may scope sight on 
account uf darkness and fog during the first 
days of the season, and I had not yet re- 
placed it, I had to fall back on my open rear 
sight. 

But this open rear sight, also newly in- 
stalled, had not been given much attention 
because of the superfluous supply of other 
and more modern sights on my gun; although 
I had adjusted this new open rear sight toa 
thread carefully drawn from the peep to the 
front sight. But a single test satisfied me 
as to the accuracy of this sight and I decided 


if I saw game I could make a kill at a 
reasonable distance. I hunted slowly for 
about two hours as I moved around and 


back to the point where I had left my part- 
ner in the morning. I saw nothing except 
a few tracks. 

Upon arrival at my partner’s stand I found 
he had company—a friend who had arrived 
unexpectedly from afar. They related to me 
their experiences of the day: My pal had 
seen a deer across the creek, bringing him 
down with his 32. He started for the deer 
but it got up and he shot several times, bring. 
ing it down for the fourth time before he 
caught up with it. When about to claim his 
deer another hunter shot into it while it was 
on its knees, knocking it down, tagging and 
claiming it. No prolonged argument here 
by my pal. Going back to his stand he and 
friend later several deer 
down the slope across the larger stream. As 
deer advanced toward them each man 
picked out his deer and at the opportun? 
moment shot, bringing both deer down. When 
they approached the deer that had been 
shot with the .32 it got up and ran and an- 
other shot could not be made; but the other 
deer, shot with a 30.06, was down for the 
finish. As they approached to dress this 
deer two hunters, speaking very broken 
English, thrust their rifles in these men’s 
faces, threatening to shoot them if they 
knifed the deer, claiming it was theirs. These 
men had not shot the deer, but only a fool- 
ish man, of course, would have proceeded 
under the threat. So they stepped back and 
left the place, and the deer, to them. The 
license number of the one hunter was se- 
curd. 

Seeing that these friends were having their 
own troubles, and after taking a drink of 
their hot coffee and another portion of my 
own lunch, I started off, knowing that visit- 
ing is not conducive to successful deer hunt- 
ing. I had said to them, “I think that after 
tomorrow there will be a good rifle and a lot 
of other hunting equipment FOR SALE.” 
But where would I now locate for the re- 
maining two and a half hours of this day, 
the next to the last day of the season? That 
was my present problem after my day’s 
meanderings. But I almost unconsciously 
started up the very same path I had traveled 
at seven o’clock that morning when I had 
left my partner there at his stand. 


his saw coming 


1 
the 
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pring them closer to the great God who has 
created all nature. For deep in some wilder- 
ness one can learn much about people and 
life. Nature is like a book—a book that has 
many chapters and contains much knowledge. 
It is a book that I have seen children read 
with ease, while many brilliant men have 
stumbled and fallen over its lessons. 


Our group is small. That we do not deny 
nor are we ashamed of it. We have seen 
trees that have been blown over because 


Neophytic Shadows 


When I had gone up that path about a hun- 
dred yards, or just out of sight of the men, 
I stopped, looked over the territory across 
the creek on the slope of the mountain, 
hoping to see a deer. But no deer was in 
sight, to me. Another hunter passed, we ex- 
changed greetings, and I moved up the path 
some fifty feet to a point where I could see 
more of the territroy over creek. The stand- 
ing here was rough, so I jiggled my feet to 
more solid footing. Then I began to scan 
the mountain side very carefully; and lo, 
there, coming down that slope, at a speed I 
had scarcely before seen, directly toward me, 
was a fine deer. 


I leveled on him the only sights my gun 
had left; those much criticised and depreciat- 
ed ones, which in our day are commonly 
called “iron sights”. But I kept them on 
him and allowed him to come on in my direc- 
tion just as far as he would. I. was looking 
over a rear sight with a white diamond 
pointing upward back of the notch, and a 
front sight with a %” gold bead. But what 
were these sights compared with the good 
scope I had removed after the first days of 
fog and darkness, and the rear peep sight 
that had so recently and so cunningly re- 
moved itself? But I held these sights on 
him, for they were all I had left, and my 
only hope to support a huntsman’s honor. 
Then, as this deer came on toward me, he 
seemed to turn that head slightly, indicating 
that he was about to cut some fancy dido 
there on the stage of that mountain side for 
my own particular grief. “Bang!” Reload- 
ing for a second shot! But there lay my 
deer, on a level bench of that mountain; 
broadwide toward me was he. 


Then I wondered: ‘Which hunter on the 
other side of that creek will get to him first, 
before I arrive, as in the case of my friends?’ 
I must get to him quickly! But how would 
I know where he would be when I had 
descended the hill, crossed the creek and 
scaled the opposite side to him, a distance 
of around 200 yards as the bullet from my 
rifle had gone? I must have a definite 
mark by which to locate him in that rugged 
territory overstream. A three cornered rock 
Seemed to suggest itself as a sufficient mark 
and the deer would be just to the left when 
I found it. Then it was a race; to get him 
before some other fellow had tagged him. 
Down that hill, over the creek, and up the 
other side to my rock and my deer; in a 
jiffy, if possible! 


their roots were not formed well enough to 
hold the branches and limbs. That is why 
we’re not interested in expansion as yet. 
Whatever we get, or whatever we plan to 
get, we want nothing but the best. We are 
not hunters. We have nothing against hun- 
ters. Its just that it may be sentiment or 
that we don’t have time. I think that the 
biggest kick hunters get out of hunting is not 
the killing, but the geting out and roaming 
around in the woods. 


Along The Buckline 


But when I arrived, there was a rock but 
no deer. Had someone already dragged him 
off as I had feared? Or had the critter him- 
self jumped up and run away during my 


marathon? I looked back—down the slope— 
to the creek. No! I was not far enough up 
hill. There! There was another rock, and 


that was my rock, about twenty-five yards 
higher up. I ran up there; and there, too, 
was my deer. His head was down between 
his front knees. Was he out? I was ready 
if he was not out. But I quickly discovered 
his death had taken place in the split part 
of that second from the time when that .300- 
190 grain measure of lead had left the muzzle 
of the rifle; for it had entered his skull just 
two inches behind his right eye and pene- 
trated his head, coming out back of the left 
ear, making a perfectly clean kill with the 
wound scarcely apparent. He had not even 
skidded on that snow covered slope, but had 
dropped the very moment when and where 
the bullet had struck him with the tremendous 
shock remaining, from the more than a ton 
of energy at which it had left the muzzle of 
the barrel. 


Then, I believe, I got “buck fever’; for 
when I drew my knife to dress that beautiful 
animal—the first I had ever shot—I had to 
stop. I just could not do it—at least alone. 
f needed help. Then I began to think (as the 
“fever” reduced) of what had been happen- 
ing in the last ten minutes or so, and I re- 
membered about my pals and that they were 
across the creek. I immediately called, 
“H-e-l-l-o, Chuck!” ‘Hello! came the reply. 
“IT got him!” “Be right over’, said he. They 
were soon up the hill, and this druggist 
friend, a good anatomist, soon had his knife 
in my deer; but this time without a threat- 
ening gun pointed toward him, as only a 
short time earlier that day. 

In another ten minutes we were taking this 
prize like a sledge over the snow and down 
to the creek, where I rinsed him out in the 
sparkling mountain stream as I crossed over 
with him; and I was already on my way to 
our car two miles below; while these friends 
went again-to their stand for the remaining 
two hours, in their final effort of the day to 
get a deer as their trophy of the season’s 
hunt. 


“And so’, said my friends, as I related my 
story how I got this buck, “with all your 
newly installed and modern sighting equip- 
ment, you brought him down with the good 


ts 
“I 


Continued from Page 11 


In conclusion I might say that this organi- 
zation is something new based upon an ideal. 
It has been founded upon the failings and 
falterings of other organizations. Perhaps this 
job is too big. That remains to be seen. How- 
ever, if this organization is destined to die, I 
assure you it will die fighting! Tho but little 
over a year since it was founded, already 
boys have learned lessons from it and through 
it that will remain with them as long as they 
live. Thus far no one can say “It was found- 
ed in vain.” 


Continued from Page 26 


old common front bead and open rear sights! 
EH?” To which (pleasurable sarcasm) I 
hesitatingly, but willingly, replied, in the 
present day vernacular, “O-YEH.” 


But the next year, at a spot about eighteen 
miles from where I shot this first deer, I 
shot a buck the fourth hour of the open 
season. “And so”, said my friends again, 
when they saw me home so early with my 
deer, “with all your planning for many days 
in the woods your luck came too early this 
year; and your hunting fun is now spoiled 
for the balance of the season.” To this I 
also replied with “O-YEH”, but with the ad- 
ditional and necessary words, “but that too, 
is unusual—for me.” 


Thus I found that getting my first two 
bucks was quite like the report commonly 
circulated about making first and 
second million (bucks—$$)—that the first is 
hardest, but the second is much easier and 
quicker to secure 


one’s 





Prize head bagged by G. Edward Elwell, Jr., Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Caldwell Consistory, Bloomsburg. 








Cottontail Rabbit Nests and Nestlings 





In hiding. 


nestling, and daily litter averages were then 
computed from these figures. Tail and total- 
length measurements were difficult to obtain 
on live animals and were discarded as prac- 
tical indicators of age because of the prob- 
able errors. The ears of very young cotton- 
tails lacked the development necessary for 
exact measurement. Tarsal length proved a 
satisfactory index of age. This measurement 
was easily and quickly made, and showed 
1ittle variance among individuals of the same 
litter. Although all available nestlings were 
measured, because of nest destruction, a com- 
plete series of measurements was obtained on 
only 19 litters. The daily tarsal-growth rate 
of all litters, without exception, was approxi- 
mately 2 millimeters. 

A working scale to determine ages of nest- 
lings and the actual measurements on which 
it is based are presented in Table 6. Although 
the smallest tarsal measurement for an entire 
litter averaged 20.3 millimeters (Table 5), 
these cottontails were presumably at least 10 
hours old. If this was true, the tarsal meas- 
urement at birth about 19 millimeters 
or less. The tarsi of seven embryos averaged 
more than 16 millimeters. 


was 


In no case were the eyes of an entire litter 
found open on the same day, and usually a 
period of 2 days was required for the com- 
plete eye-opening of an individual. The eyes 
of some nestlings began to open on the sixth 
day, when the tarsal measurement was ap- 
proximately 31 millimeters; more often 7 days 
were required before these organs began to 
open (Table 6). Usually the eyes of the en- 
tire litter were completely open by the eighth 
day 


Parental Care 


Nestling cottontails usually received little 
maternal care, as no female was ever known 
to remain with her nestlings except at feed- 
ing periods. Guardianship of the nest ap- 
parently varied with individual females. 
Although each nest was visited daily and at 
varying times by the observer, generally 
speaking, adult cottontails were not seen in 
the vicinity. At a few nests however, the 
female was always seen and at others she 
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TABLE 6 
Comparison of Age, Tarsal Growth, and 
Development of Nestling Cottontails 


Working 


Actual scale to 
Days tarsal ae 
: Remarks deter- 
old measure- ; 
mine 
ments ages 
At birth mm. mm 
1 19 
2 22.5 23 
‘ 24.5 = 
Q 26.7 27 
5 28.4 29 
6 30.0 Eyes begin to 31 
open 
7 32.3 Eyes begin to 33 
open, or are 
open 
8 34.2 Eyes open 35 
9 36.0 37 
10 38.0 39 
11 40.0 41 
12 42.3 43 
13 44.7 45* 
14 Had left 47* 
nest 
15 49* 
16 +) ig 
@May leave nest. 2 t—~«™ a 
was often present. When the female main- 


tained a close watch over the young, the 
squeal of a nestling (usually resulting from 
the weighing or measuring procedure) often 
caused the mother to leave her form and 
approach within a few feet of the observer. 
One female ran to the nest three times while 
the young were being examined. Trippensee 
(1934) has cited examples of cottontails re- 
sponding to the squeals of the nestlings in 
order to defend them from various predators. 

Proof that female cottontails move their 
nestlings to other localities is yet lacking, 
although evidence implying that this occurs 
been obtained several times. Desertion 
appeared unknown to the cottontails, for the 
practice was suggested at only one nest—and 
here it appeared more likely that the female 
had been killed. Although the following situa- 
tion was exceptoinal, it showed the amount 


has 


TABLE 7 
Causes of Nestling Mortality in 1940 


Number of 


Mortality factor nests destroyed 


Mowing 2 
Excessive water 2 
Undetermined mammal 2 
Undetermined .............. 2 
i) er 1 
BRD A hte Dek aie aise 1 
ee 1 

PURE os ces he sameness 11 


of disturbance a cottontail endured to rear 
her young. A nest containing 2 to 3-day-old 
nestlings was found between a path and a 
large holding pen at the Loyalsock Experi- 
ment Station. The nest was about 1% feet 
from the edge of the path, which was in 
continuous daily use. The young were meas- 
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ured and weighed daily by one of the writers 
and were just as frequently disturbed by 
other workers. Three days after the nest 
was found, a ditch—2 feet wide and 4 feet 
deep—was dug where the path had been, 
Before the construction of the ditch, a stake 
was placed at the nest and the workmen 
were informed of the nest’s presence. For 10 
days the female crossed the ditch to get to 
the nest, and she attended the young until 
they left. 


Nestling Mortality 


Farming operations, mammalian predators, 
excessive water, and man were responsible 
for the destruction of 9 of the 35 active nests 
under observation. The young from two more 
nests disappeared before their eyes had open- 
ed, and the destructive agent could not be 
determined. Table 7 shows the causes of 
nestling mortality in the 35 functional nests 
under observation. 

Besides the nests studied by tne writers, 
18 destroyed nests were reported by reliable 
persons. Table 8 shows the agents respons- 
ible for the mortality. 

Tables 7 and 8 indicate farming operations 
as the leading destructive factors in relation 
to nestling cottontails. Plowing, haying, and 





cultivating were responsible for the loss of 
51.7 per cent of the 29 nests destroyed. Plow- 


ing was an important mortality factor only Ig 


during the early part of the nesting season. 
Haying operations accounted for the loss of 
eight nests. Mowing generally was not in- 
jurious to nestlings because of the protection 
afforded by the nesting cavity, but three lit- 
ters, almost ready to leave their nests and 
frightened from the cavity, were caught in 


TABLE 8 
Reported Causes of Nestling Moratlity in 1940 
nae Number of 


Mortality factor 
ortality factor nests destroyed 


Haying operations 6 
Plowing 5 
Man 3 
Dog 2 
Cat 1 
Cultivation 1 

Total . : 18 


Photo by Henry Schell 
A handful. 
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the cutting bar. Five litters were destroyed 
when hayrakes exposed or pulled the young 
from their nests, but usually the rakes passed 
wer nests without harming the young. Three 
nests under observation were successful al- 
though both a mower and rake had passed 
yer them. One nest in a cornfield was re- 
ported destroyed when the crop was culti- 
vated. 

Mammals were responsible for the destruc- 
tion of 20.7 per cent of the 29 nests. Unknown 
redators, cats, and dogs, each destroyed two 
nests. No nests destroyed by avian predators 
were observed, doubtless because the nest- 
lings were so well concealed. 

Four nests were destroyed by man. The 
young were taken from their nests by persons 
who believed the mother had either deserted 
them or had been killed. 

Excessive water destroyed two of the nests 
under observation. Nests were generally so 
well situated and constructed, however, that 
the young were warm and dry even after 
hard rains. Only during severe storms is any 
ppreciable loss of nestlings likely because of 
jrowning or wetting. 
Beule (1940) 
ings infested 


} 


reported a number of nest- 
with larvae of the flesh-fly, 
Vohlfahrtia during the nesting season 
f 1939. This parasite was not found affect- 
ng nestling cottontails during the 1940 nest- 
ing season. 


The success ratio of the 35 nests under 
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bservation was 68.6 per cent, or slightly 
treater than the 64 per cent of 1939 (Beule, 
1949). 

The success or failure of 81 old nests was 
etermined by using the pellets of the nest- 
lings as an index. The lining of each nest 
vas carefully searched for pellets dropped 
xy the voung a few days before they left the 
nest. When pellets were found, the nest was 
sonsidered successful; nests having no pellets 
were believed to have been destroyed. This 


search revealed that 60 of the 81 nests con- 


mazing accuracy. It usually captures the 
sider or bug which comes within range. 

And what about camouflage, smoke screens, 
poison gas and conquest of the air? Did we 
fave models for these also? Yes, excellent 
nes in each case. What hunter hasn't stared 
lutilely in trying to pick out a quail from its 
mask of dead leaves or marvelled how a 
gorgeous old cock pheasant could conceal 
himself? Fox squirrels among the autumn 
leaves; the warty, brown backs of toads 
against the soil; gray moths against the bark 
of trees; green insects among the leaves of 


plants—these are but everyday examples of 
tamouflage. 


The smoke-screen business probably began 
vith the squids and octopi in the earliest 
fologic time. But living in water, real 
moke, of course, wouldn’t work, so they used 
ink the ink being made by each squid, and 
‘ored in a convenient pouch ready for use. 

| The squid’s ink sac opens directly into the 
funnel through which he discharges the water 
y which he propels himself. He fires a jet 
fink into the water and, while his opponent 
s confused by low visibility, he calmly moves 
off behind his protecting screen. As if not 
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tained pellets, indicating the success of 65 
per cent in 1940. The same procedure in 1939 
showed a success of 64.7 per cent of 72 old 
nests (Beule, 1940). 


Summary 

1. During 1940, cottontails nested from the 
middle of March through September. 

2. May appeared to be the most important 
nesting month during the 1939 and 1940 breed- 
ing seasons. 

3. Cottontails nested in a number of cover 
types; although most of the nests were found 
in open fields, this cover type did not have 
the greatest nesting density. 

4. Apparently no particular density and 
height of cover were favored for nesting. 

5. Favored nesting sites were found only 
in orchards, pine plantations, or woods. 

6. Cottontail nests were found on all de- 
grees of slopes from 0 to 35 per cent, and the 
cavities usually faced downhill. 

7. Nesting cavities were apparently dug 
and lined by the female rabbits, often several 
days before the birth of the young. 

8. Nesting cavities were often abandoned, 
but active nests were not. 

9. During the 1940 study, 35 
ling cottontails and 9 sets of 
examined. 

10. In 1940 the size 


litters of nest- 
embryos were 


of the average litter 
was 4.95, and in 1939 the average of 26 litters 
was 5.42. Litters during these 2 years ranged 
from 2 to 8 in size. 

11. Litters were usually larger during the 
first half of the nesting season and became 
smaller as the season progressed. 

12. Cottontails weighed about 25 grams at 
birth and averaged about 112 grams when 
they left the nest. 

13. Tarsal measurement proved a Ssatisfac- 
tory index of age of nestling cottontails. The 
daily tarsal-growth rate was about 2 milli- 
meters. 


MAN THE BORROWER 


satisfied with this safety device, the squid 
has another. By means of pigment shifts he 
can change color, a pale bluish-white being 
succeeded by a mottled-reddish brown—a 
kind of blushing and paling. 

Poison gas, too, is old stuff in the animal 
world. Now and then when I raise an old 
board, I uncover a beetle which, when I give 
chase, discharges its gas gun at me—a series 
of Lilliputian explosions accompanied by a 
pungent smell and smoke. The weapon on 
this bombadier is too feeble to hurt me, but 
it doubtless disconcerts its enemies. 

There are other creatures that play this 
poison gas game, and on a far larger and 
more effective scale than the beetles. Minks 
are notorious for their sickening bromine- 
like odor, and the skunk is so secure in the 
strength and efficiency of its weapon as to 
be almost nonchalant in the presence of 
enemies. The effective range of its double- 
barreled gas-projector is about fifteen feet. 

And our recent conquest of the air? Well, 
here again we had our models in all ways of 
flying from balloon to parachute, to gliders 
to real wings—and all of these millions of 
years old. Those long white gossamer threads 
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14. The eyes of cottontails usually opened 
about 7 days after birth. 

15. Nestlings normally left the nests 15 or 
16 days after birth. 

16. Except during feeding periods, nestlings 
received little maternal care. 

17. Eleven of the 35 active nests under 
observation in 1940 were destroyed, and 18 


additional cases of nest destruction were re- 
ported. 


18. Farming operations were responsible 
for 51.7 per cent of the 29 nests destroyed. 

19. Mammalian predators destroyed 20.7 per 
cent of the 29 nests destroyed, but no avian 
predation in cottontail nests was observed, 

20. Excessive water may sometimes be an 
important mortality factor. 

21. The success ratio of 35 active nests in 
1940 was 68.6 per cent; in 1939, 64 per cent. 

22. Pellets of nestling cottontails appeared 
to be a good index of the success or failure 
of old nests. 
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hanging straight out from fence posts in the 
fall and sticking uncomfortably to our faces 
as we pass are nothing but the “balloons” of 
young spiders. 

Each adventurer crawls to the top of a 
post or other elevation, spins out a long web 
into the air and it catches the breeze, 
jumps off after it and goes ballooning mer- 
rily wherever the wind takes it. One needs 
but to glance at the cruising seeds of milk- 
weeds and dandelions to see that the plant 
kingdom also knows how to fly. 


as 


We are pretty sure that the reptiles were 
the first large flyers. Fossils of Pteranodon, 
one of the great winged reptiles, show a 
wing-spread of twenty-five feet, although its 
body probably weighed less than thirty 
pounds. The ancient reptiles had wings much 
like those of our modern bats, a flapping 
front leg with a membrane stretched between 
the fingers, and from this running down along 
the body to the hind leg. This harnessing 
of the hind leg to the wing was an awkward 


arrangement and these reptile flyers were 
probably not very graceful in the air and 


perhaps nearly helpless on the ground 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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MORE SQUIRRELS IN PENN'S WOODS 


from year to year than did these associated 
species. 

It is a relatively simple matter for the 
scientist to diagnose the ills of millions of 
acres of potential gray and fox squirrel 
habitat, but the problem of putting these 
acres back into production for these animals 
offers a real challenge. Fortunately, squirrels 
learned to eat corn from Indian gardens long 
before the white man settle North Amercia 
and their acceptance of this cereal cushioned 
the blow that might otherwise have come 
when the chestnut died. 


The development of a farming pattern of 
woodlots and cropped fields favored the in- 
crease and spread of the northern fox squir- 
rels. which were originally confined more or 
less to the prairie groves and “oak openings”. 
Fox squirrels took to a corn diet eagerly. 
Much of the original gray squirrel range did 
not hold up well under continuous corn crop- 
ping or even grazing, and consequently is 
reverting again to a more proper land use, 
timber growing. 

With the demand for timber, not 
offset by the use of metals and plastics, it is 
inevitable in the north that timber will con- 
tinue to be cut before it reaches the desirable 
condition for gray squirrel production. 

The problem of putting a fox squirrel 
woods into production is much simpler than 
that of rebuilding a gray squirrel habitat 
Ordinarily, where fox squirrels are found, 
the land-use is such as to include consider- 
able corn. The development of crop rotations, 
while desirable as correct land-use and in 
prolonging the productivity of the land for 
corn. has reduced the acreage in many sec- 
tions thus diminished the food supply 
for fox squirrels 


as yet 


and 


Similarly, resettlement programs, also fol- 
lowing correct land-use policy, have eliminat- 
ed the people who grew the corn that for- 
merly made considerable adjacent forest edge 
habitable for gray sections 
where this cereal is still grown on the same 
land for several successive years, the methods 
of harvest are such as to produce considerable 
waste grain which remains in the field and is 
therefore available as fox squirrel food until 


spring plowing 


squirrels. In 


According to one investigator this waste 
may sometime run as high as 7 bushels to 
the acre where the crop is machine-picked. 
Under such conditions it is relatively simple 
to build up good fox squirrel populations in 
second-growth woodlots and even hedgerows 
merely by installing artificial dens. Hessel- 
schwerat, 1942, obtained almost 68% usage by 
fox squirrels of dens in fencerow 
hodges and woodlots in the Illinois cornbelt. 
Where the food and den requirements are 
thus taken care of, it may still be necessary 
aside small refuges where a brood- 
stock will be held for the following year. 
in naturally productive fox squirrel territory, 
however, refuges are seldom necessary, since 
each hollow tree represents a type of refuge 
or escape cover. Refuges might be considered 
as a method of regulating game kill where 
and bag limits are obviously too 


trees, 


; 
to set 


seasons 
liberal. 

Winter feeding, the planting of food trees 
in woods borders and fencerows, and the de- 
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velopment of travel lanes connecting wood- 
lots are all sound measures for improving fox 
squirrel habitat. Leaving standing corn ad- 
jacent to woodlots and supplying corn and 
nuts in wire hampers attached to den or 
refuge trees are some of the better methods 
of insuring a winter food supply. In thinning 
out the woodlot, it is always desirable to 
leave several good combination den and seed- 
producing trees. This not only assures the 
maintenance of a good timber type but also 
a few squirrels for hunting or esthetic rea- 
sons. 

The restoration of gray squirrels on cut- 
over lands is extraordinarily difficult. The 
installation of artificial dens alone is seldom 
practical, as an area lacking dens is usually 
deficient in food, and vice versa. It is usually 
too expensive, therefore impractical, to pro- 
vide an even distribution of food and dens 
artificially on extensive forest tracts. The 
next best thing is to concentrate gray squirrel 
habitat improvement on specific units of 
forest. 





Black Squirrel 


A plan I developed while working in 
Southern Ohio, consisted of one group of six 
artificial dens and one wire basket feeder for 
a ten-acre unit of second-growth upland oak 
forest. The dens were placed at a height of 
20 feet or over, and the entrance was cut in 
the side of the box next to the tree trunk 
rather than in the front. In winter feeding 
the usual difficulties were experienced in the 
servicing of the feeders. Unless the feeding 
is done consistently and can be carried into 
the spring months, it is best not to undertake 
it. Since squirrels do not utilize any part of 
the corn grain but the germ. considerab!e 
cracked corn piles up beneath the feeders. 
This may attract white-footed mice which. in 
turn, entice blacksnakes to the feeding spots. 

Blacksnakes are at times important squirrel 
predators, and it is possible that increased 
predation by them may offset some of the 
beneficial values of winter feeding. Notwith- 
standing this, workers usually report that 
winter feeding, when conscientiously done, 
produces definite results in increasing and 
holding squirrels on an area. Chapman and 
Baumgartner, 1937, discuss in detail the prob- 
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lems of winter feeding. On the basis of recent 
data, it is felt that fluctuations in squirre] 
populations, usually termed the “squirre] 
cycle”, are traceable indirectly, at least, to 
nutritional deficiencies. 


In gray squirrels, it was found that during 
periods when squirrels were forced to utilize 
inferior foods, large numbers of coccidia were 
found in the viscera of collected specimens, 
This leads one to believe that squirrels are 
occasionally killed off by coccidiosis due to 
inferior foods. Nutritional deficiencies might 
also inhibit the production of survival of 
young squirrels. 


Let us consider a hypothetical case which 
might explain a “cyclic” decline in squirrel 
numbers. There is a poor supply of natural 
foods which becomes entirely exhausted after 
the peroid of squirrel emigration is over in 
autumn. Should this be followed by a severe 
winter, squirrels would perish from starva- 
tion or freezing and there would be the usual 
natural losses to predators. The poor physical 
condition of adults surviving until spring 
would mean that few or no young would be 
produced. Young which were born would 
acquire coccidiosis from adults and die. Many 
adults would die at the same time of this 
diesase. In the following summer few squir- 
rels would be present and in the autumn 
squirrel hunters would recognize a cyclic 
“low”. 


Such a cycle does not occur simultaneously 
over an entire region, due to differences in 
natural food production influenced by late 
spring frosts and other factors. However, 
cyclic “lows” will average about five years 
in their occurrence, at least in the northern 
states. A characteristic of gray squirrel cycles 
is that, where “lows” prevail, there are nearly 
always “islands” where good populations of 
squirrels may be found. 

Food patches of corn for gray squirrels are 
impractical because of the expense involved 
in fertilizing and liming poor soils character: 
istic of gray squirrel range, and such patches 
would be entirely out of the question where 
deer are present. In the south, chufas grown 
for hog feed are eagerly sought by squirrels 
as well as quail, wild turkeys, deer and rac- 
coons. It is suggested that patches of these 
perennial sedgelike plants might well be 
planted experimentally for squirrels and 
other wildlife in the north. Peanuts might 
also be grown for squirrels on suitable soils, 
but this has the disadvantage of being an 
annual crop as expensive to plant as corn. 

Among the perennial sources of food for 
gray squirrels, small “orchards” of Chinese 
chestnuts are excellent. Likewise, widely- 
distributed patch plantings of the thicket- 
forming bear oak, running oak, and dwarf 
chinquapin oak are suggested. The annual 
fruiting running oak is normally found much 
further south, but experimental plantings 
should be made in Pennsylvania to determine 
its survival under northern conditions. It 
value for quail and turkeys has been amply 
demonstrated in the south. 

In most of the gray squirrel range with 
which I am familiar, the hunting pressure 
does not reach the point where refuges might 
become necessary. Edminster, 1937, feels that 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


HE yellow forsythia is streaking all the 
green brown landscape and as Long- 


fellow once wrote 


and 


| 

l 
. 7 — . 5. 3 
all over this 


“Bright glorious is that revelation 
Writ al great world of ours; 
Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth, these golden flowers.” 


The cardinal, Richelieu-like in his “pink” 
hunting coat is with us again. He’s a much 
surer vernal harbinger than the hackneyed 
Hounds lie flopped out around 
kennel yards dreaming lazily of the past sea- 
red pilots, and runs from “the mur- 
muring pines and the hemlocks”. 


robin 
son's 


In short, Spring, if not prosperity, is just 
around the corner; and our minds like Scarlet 
O'Hara's, gently turn to thoughts of land 

Heavyweight hunters are gingerly tried in 
traces and vegetable garden implements are 
swinging up and down the land. 

In consequence of this present proper em- 
phasis on the soil we take pleasure in print- 
ing herewith a letter sent in by Bob Corrigan 
to us at JUDGE 

Some foxhunters and farmers alike have 
a natural ability to spread it on. But for 
those less fortunately gifted this mention of 
some of the mechanical agrarian aids avail- 
able may be of interest. 


YOU NEVER 


knew we had started out late, and this hunt 
had lengthened out beyond expectation 
Bravely I took a peek, “What time do you 
say?” I asked. 

“Oh about 2:00 o’clock,” he replied. 

“And then some,” I says, “3:30, we’d better 
make tracks”. 


as I could about 


from 


As near 
four 
Al grabbed a ’coon and the rifle, I the other 
‘coon and the dogs, which I had snapped on 


Zuess we were 


miles home. 


More Squirrels in 


refuges are of no value in maintaining popu- 
lations of gray squirrels and other cyclic 


species. 


It was indicated earlier that regulation of 
the open hunting season, bag limits, and 
methods of hunting are probably of consider- 
able importance in squirrel conservation. 
Certain facts in the life history of a game 
animal should always be the basis for determ- 
ining when the open season should be, and 
the population density should likewise be the 
determining factor in setting the bag limits. 
In the northern portion of their range, it is 
believed that both gray and fox squirrels are 
largely single-brooded, with the most of the 
young leaving the nest in April and May. 

The fact that both species are partially 


double-brooded, and in some years many 
young squirrels are born later than usual, 
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THE 
Sawbuck 


SPREADING 
& Co 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Gentlemen: 

Since last summer I wrote you three times 
still about the brake attachment 23 MF 753 
for your two-horse spreader 23 MF 703 E I 
bought. For $13.50 I sent you also a money- 
order, and I got nothing. Maybe you think 
that’s the same thing the spreader spreads, 
huh? 

75 bushels two horses should pull, your 
catalogue tells me when I buy it; so they pull 
it full up the hill by my barn and it runs 
right away down the hill by itself again and 
dumps itself. Am I Roosevelt, I can 
away with such as that? I bought still your 
dam machine so I can spread the stuff, not 
dump it. 

Plant food it makes by pulwerizing and 
dis-tributing even, so I am less tired after 
a day’s work, the catalogue says. Only after 
picking it up and loading it again two or 
three times in the spreader I am tireder 
already than if I dis-tribute it by hand, and 
I am the one which is pulwerized, not that 
stuff. 

So instead of the brake attachment 23 MF 
753 E what I sent you $13.50 a money order 
for, I get a letter I will hear from your 
complaint department still. Mister, I don’t 


KNOW 


the leash for fear they might hit 
track and keep us out till daybreak. 

At 4:15 we walked in the kitchen 
two very tired but elated hunters. However 
we found our better halves in different 
spirits. although relieved that we had return- 
ed all in one piece and had a successful 
hunt. Thelma had been imagining all sorts 
of things that might have happened to us, 
and had been unable to lie down and rest, 
and Hon, who is a veteran at this sort of 
thing during ’coon season, was so sleepy she 
could hardly sit up. After relating our hunt 


Penn's Woods 


make it exceptionally difficult to determine 
when the open season should be. If data from 
a series of consecutive years were averaged, 
however, it would probably indicate that the 


CRISES 


> . 
seers, 


get 


ancther 


door, 


season could satisfactorily open at any time 
after August 1. In the southern states, where 
two broods are nearly always the rule, it 
would not be wise to provide an open season 
until after second litters are fairly well 
grown. This may be November 1 or later. 
It is usually an advantage in law enforcement 
to have seasons on various game animals 
coincide as much as possible. This is excel- 
lent practice where life history facts, such as 
the presence of young, are not overlooked. 
The daily bag limit on squirrels is most of 
the northern states appears to be reasonable 
but the length of the season is probably 
excessive in several states. In such species 


« « By W. NEWBOLD ELY, M. F. 


want no complaints. Of them I got alreag 
plenty, and no market however. For co 
plaints I can go always to the county fg 

agent, and him you could have, too, 

charge. r 

From your complain department I got 
winter word they are sending me for ye 
electric pig-warmer 23 L 10580 after it ele 
tricated my best brood sow, a new heat 
element. With a new heater element can 
somehow get me a new brood sow? 

Never mind such a complaint departme 
I want you should send me right away ft 
brake attachment 23 MF 753 E for the man 
spreader I paid for. Otherwise this time 
get a lawyer sure should sue you for dag 
ages and insults and inquiries, because I 
off the thing still and lit in the stuff whe 
it spilled. 

For twenty years you should see by ye 
books I am a customer of yours, and 
golly I bet you never had no experience 
that. Only I believe your catalogue I wouldz 
of, neither; and if you think I ain't mad ye¢ 
can't understand English, is all. 

Your friend, 
Willie Koffman, 
Holsopple, Penna., Route 1, 

P.S. Never mind the letter, still. The da 

brake just now come by the mail in. 
Willie K. 
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to them over hot coffee, they could par 
understand why we had been out so long. 
Hon said she wouldn’t bake Bill any mg 
pancakes though if he didn’t quit his sweaf 
ing. especially in front of our youngster. 
knew all the time that she would, though. 
Anyway Al says he wants to go ’coonif 
again sometime after he gets rested up. 
The whole moral of this story as I find 
from actual experience is—you will inva 
ably find ‘coon where and when you leé 
expect to do so. You never know. Righ 


> 


‘coon hunters? 


Continued from Page 36 


as squirrels, where the hunting pressure 

not concentrated in a few days at the begine- 

ning of the season—as is often true in thé 

case of pheasants — a hunting season of 

more than thirty days is excessive. 
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